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Prakespeare ; 
oR, 
THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


DAME GIACINTA’S TALE.* 


“You must know, most noble cavaliere”—Dame Giacinta began—“ that 
T was not city-bred, but born some four leagues hence, on the lands of 
the Vidoni, which stretch along Lake Bientina; in the service of which 
family I abode till the castle and fief changed masters: then I came 
hither to abide with mine uncle, in whose house, Matteo, my good-man, 
found me, and wedded me—despite my thirty years. The Florentines 
slew my father before I knew his face; and in that same battle Messer 
Geronimo Vidoni was wounded mortally. His widow, Donna Agatha, 
was very kind to my mother, and would have her always near her 
own person, albeit she was too weakly to be of great use as bower- 
woman ; and when, five years later, I was left orphan, caused me to be 
educated—it may be somewhat above my station; whilst she lived 
I never lost her favour, though she was too wise tospoil me. Her son 
too, was pleased to show me no small favour. Messer Marco was but a 


youth when he became head of his house; but both in bearing and 


spirit he was older than his years. Such as knew him well, liked him 
well, for he was true, and brave, and generous to the heart’s core bunt 
he was no general favourite with men or women, being rough and curt 
of speech and something imperious of manner; neither did he affect 
the company of neighbors. Even in hunting or hawking he 


mostly took his pleasure alone, and seldom cared to show himself: in- 


* Some may remember to have seen the main incidents of this chapter more 
graphically set forth in a few verses that appeared three years ago in “Temple 
Bar,” signed by Robert Buchanan. I have tried to make the plagiarism palpable 
by adhering even to manner; but it is better to make it still plainer by this 
confession. 
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the tilt. yard—holding all other courtly pastimes in utter scorn. The 
lady Agatha used sometimes to lament this to me, and to wish that 
Messer Marco could be prevailed on to wed. A gentle, fitting, help- 
mate—she thought —might do much towards causing him to take such 
a place amongst his equals as beseemed the chief of the Vidoni. So 
she cast her eyes round about heedfully, till they lit on a damsel of 
good birth and breeding—daughter to one of the Spinetti—who had 
jest returned home from the Carmelite convent, where she had been 
nurtured by the special care of the abbess. 

Doubtless the lady Maddalena was rarely beautiful ; but, had I 
been a man, I would as lief have wived with one of the fair saints that 
Sér Giotto limned so deftly. Her cheeks might have been as snow- 
flakes, for all the flush that love or anger ever brought out thereon : 
her eyes might have been wrought in sapphire; and her very smile 
—she smiled but seldom, save the mark !—was frozen too. I do not 
think, at first, Messer Marco was much drawn towards the maiden: 
but in most things he let his mother have her way, and perchance 
was somewhat weary of hearing from her lips “that if he cared not 
for wedlock, it still was his bounden duty in such troublous times to pro- 
vide his house with an heir ;” so he gave assent a little sullenly, making 
condition that he should be troubled with no formal wooing. Indeed, 
he scarce saw the bride half-a-score of times, before he brought her 
home. 

The change that came over Messer Marco, within a year, was 
near akin to witchcraft. I was appointed the lady Maddalena’s own 
tiring-woman, so I saw it all. Before they had been married two 
months, he loved her with all his soul and strength; but she never 
seemed to notice his pission—much less to return it. It angered me 
past patience, to watch his full brown face waxing thin and drawn, and 
his eyes hollower and brighter ; whilst morning or evening brought no 
change in her small, white, demure face. It would have been better if 
she had shown fear or loathing of him, than that deathly coldness ; 
but she would only draw herself slowly away if he came too near, or 


murmur, if he wrung her hand too hard—*“ I pray you be not so rough; . 


you crush my fingers ’—looking all the while like a virgin martyr. 
I cannot guess if the lady Agatha found out that she had made a mis- 
take. She was not the woman, to confess such things to any living crea- 
ture; if it was so, she had not long space to repent herself; for the 
marsh fever carried her off suddenly in the eighth month after the wed- 
ding. She passed away at last very happily and calmly, blessing both 
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her children, and praying that God, in His own time, would be pleased 


to remove from them the curse of barrenness. 

My good mistress would scarce have been happy, even in Heaven, 
if she could have seen how things went on after she died. Messer 
Marco grew weary of wooing his white statue— moreover he fancied she 
mourned his mother less than was becoming. His temper grew fierce 
at times,and his tongue would utter wild words when it slipped its bridle. 
From being sober as an anchorite, he betook himselfto deep drinking— 
though I never saw him utterly besotted with wine. All the while 
his wife never stirred one of her baby fingers to beckon him back from 
the road he was treading—but looked on, placid and meek—smiling 
perchance, now and then, a little scornfully—just as if she had been 
watching, from a safe distance, the gaumbols of a big boar-hound. 
I began to hate her—I know not why—and I think she perceived 
this: though her words were always sweet and meek, her voice 
seemed to grow harder whilst speaking to me at times. 

When we first heard of our bride, there was much talk of her piety ; 
and she took marvellous good care to keep up her credit for the same 
at Castel Vidoni. Benedicite! the good old chaplain who had shrived 
the Vidoni and their household for a score of years, might not serve 
our new mistress’s turn. She prayed from the first to be allowed to 
keep her own confessor—a brother of the Franciscan monastery at 
Gallano—who had waited on her in her father’s house ever since she 
left the Carmelite convent. Poor Donna Agatha, I remember, thought 
the request very reasonable, and worthy of such a paragon as she had 
chosen ; and Messer Marco objected to nothing then; nor indeed up 
to the very last did he interfere with his wife’s religious exercises. 

I am but a chattering beldame now, and then I was not a jot quicker 
of wit or of sight than other tiring-women ; yet I profess that I disliked 
and distrusted Fra Rémo’s sallow face, from the first instant I set 
eyes on it. He might look as cool and saintly as he would, and droop 
the lids over his greedy black eyes, and press his lips together to keep 
down bitter words; but he could not keep the round red spots from 
coming out on his cheek-bone, nor his fingers from quivering under 
his robe. The first time I marked those signs was one evening, when 
wild weather constrained him to tarry at the castle, for the floods 
were out. Donna Agatha was ill at ease, so the monk sat at supper 
with my master and mistress alone —’twas the merest form ; he touched 
naught but bread and fair water. 1t was my duty to stand behind 
the lady Maddalena’s chair, to fetch aught she might require from her 
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chamber. Messer Marco had not yet fallen into the evil habits whereof 
I spake ; but the night was sultry, and he had been less sparing of the 
flask than usual: his mood seemed somewhat jocund, and once —speak- 
ing to his wife--he put forth his hand and pinched her ear betwixt his 
fingers. 

My good man was ever too easily moved to jealousy—the saints 
wot, with little cause—but he never would have chafed, at seeing such 
a caress bestowed on me by my cousin. It was marvel, to see the 
lady Maddalena shrink away as though her husband’s touch profaned 
her; yet I watched not her so narrowly as I did the priest. It was a 
light scandal, after all, to make the blood flush so in his cheek, and set 
his fingers twitching in his sleeve. I understood none of these things 
then; but the time came when I understood them all. As I 
said, matters went from bad to worse after Donna Agatha’s death, 
and came at last to this:—that the lady Maddalena would no 
longer share her husband’s chamber, alleging that she feared his 
violent humours, especially when heated by wine. Perchancc, Messer 
Marco was ashamed to contradict her; anyhow, he let her have her 
own way, sullenly. Thenceforward, she lived almost like a recluse; 
never going abroad, save when, at stated times, she went in her litter 
to confession or other religious exercise in the church of San Francisco 
at Gallano; Fra Rémo came very rarely to Castel Vidoni, fearing, 
it was thought, insult if not injury ; for our lord had looked askance 
at him more than once lately, vouchsafing no greeting beyond a growl 
in his beard. 

In ovr household there was one Giuseppe Bandello, whose father 
and grandsire had been falconers before him to the Vidoni—a faithful 
servant enough and exceeding expert in his calling, but cross-grained 
in temper, and disliked by all save Messer Marco, who trusted him 
entirely. For some time Giuseppe’s countenance had been gloomier 
than usual, and he went about muttering to himself as though some 
load on his mind troubled him ; but none of us cared to ask what ailed 
him. One day he and Messer Marco went out, as was their wont, 
hawking aione together. I chanced to be crossing the great hall when 
they returned, and I saw from my lord’s face that something had 
perturbed him strangely, so that I could not forbear questioning him; 
but he only laughed out loud—though all the while his lips twisted 
and writhed as though in pain—and bade me send him in wine speedily, 
for his mouth was parched with drought; saying, that nothing worse 
had happened, than that his fair falcon Bianca had spiked herself on a 
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heron’s beak, so that the twain lay dead together by the side. of the 
marish. As I was leaving the hall, he called me back sharply, and 
asked whether my lady did not purpose on the morrow to visit the 
church at Gallano. 1 answered him yea; for she had charged me to 
see that her litter was ready early, though she would have none of my 
company. He nodded his head without speaking—draining two or 
three beakers of wine, but tasting no food—called for a fresh horse, 
and rode forth alone; though it was past the hour of the Angelus, 
and the skies were overcast. 

Nigh ten days ago, Fra Rémo had set forth for Rome on some 
special mission ; he was much trusted and esteemed by his Order, and 
it was thought would ere long rise high therein. Her confessor had been 
absent more than once before, and then the lady Maddalena was wont 
to be shriven always by a certain Fra Anselmo—-an aged monk, of great 
repute for sanctity. On such occasions, I had noticed that my lady’s 
devout exercises were gotten over much quicker than when Fra Rémo 
guided them. All that night and the next morning passed without 
any signs of Messer Marco. My lady never troubled herself con- 
cerning his movements, and asked no questions now, as to whether he 
was gone, or for how long; but she went to Gallano as she had pur- 
posed, and had been home again some two hours, when my lord 
returned. 

I was looking from the window into the courtyard when he rode in, 
and I hasted down to ask what ailed him. I thought for sure, he was 
sickening of the same fever that carried off his mother. His lips looked 
black and parched ; and his eyes burned like lamps in the midst of his 
wan face; and, instead of sitting in saddle tall and square, he seemed 
all bent and shrunken together; and his chin was down on his breast, 
as if he were too weak to lift it. His voice, too, when he spoke, was 
quite weak and piping, though it got stronger afterwards. He said, 
there was naught amiss with him, save perchance some slight chill 
from the night dews, and that he would be well again when he had 
eaten and drunken. He bade me tell them hasten with supper, and 
pray the lady Maddalena not to fail to bear him company thereat, as 
it was the feast day of San Marco, his patron: for on occasion of fast 
or vigil, my mistress kept her own chamber. Right few words were 
spoken at supper; but Messer Marco’s manner was s) differeat from 
what it had been of late—so very quiet and gentle—that my lady’s pale 
blue eyes opened wide in surprise more than once. He seemed to have 
forgotten his hunger and thirst though ; for he scarce eat anything, and 
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drank only a cup or so till supper was over; then he prayed my lady 
to pledge him before she rose from table, from a certain flagon which 
had stood before him untouched. 

“Tis Monte-pulciano, near a century old—a very rare wine,” 
said he—“ so rare, that only once, Maddalena mia, have you tasted it. 
My father had but six flasks thereof; he drained one the day I 
was born ; another you deigned to taste when you crossed this thresh- 
old as bride; and ’tis my fancy—I know not why—to empty another 
to-night. I pray you baulk it not. Ifyou will drink to naught else, 
drink to my better life and manners:—both, I shame to say, need 
amending.” 

My lady bowed her head very coldly, as she took the cup in both 
her little hands ; yet she seemed to like the flavour of the liquor, for 
her draught was longer than I had ever seen it. Generally she would 
only sip like a bird. All the while Messer Marco’s eyes were fixed on 
her, so eagerly, that he himself forgot to drink. 

“Heaven prosper your good intent ”’—she said, in her meek, quiet 
way, as she set the cup down; and so passed out of the hall, as light 
as a shadow. 

It was my lady’s fancy, to bide mostly alone in her inner chamber, 
whence opened her oratory; so I sate with my broidery-work in the 
outer room, within hearing of her silver bell. I might have been there 
an hour or so, and had fallen a-musing over my work, when the door 
opened, and my mistress stood there, beckoning. I saw at once she 
was in mortal sickness or pain; for she was deathly white, and kept 
gasping and moaning, with her two hands clasped hard across her 
breast. I carried her back to her bed, and then shrieked for help 
as lond as I was able. When the other bower-women came, I ran 
down myself to the hall,—to tell my lord what had happened. He 
did not seem to heed me; but sat there like a man in a dream, and 
when I plucked him by the sleeve, and cried to him “ for Christ’s sake 
to come quickly,” he only shook me off, and said in a hoarse hollow 
voice— 

“ Bid her sleep; all will be well, when she sleeps.” 

I dared not stay, lest my help should he needed upstairs; so I 
hastened back thither, but I was too late to be of use; and later still 
was the leech, though he dwelt hard by, and was summoned by a ser- 
vitor on the first alarm. My lady never spoke one word that could be 
understood, but only shivered and moaned. And the moans and the 
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shudders grew weaker and weaker, till she lay at last, — still and cold,— 
like a crushed white lily. 

T had small liking for my mistress, as I have owned; but I felt as 
sorry then as if I had loved her; and I was weeping and making 
moan amongst the other women gathered round the bed, when Messer 
Marco’s voice from the doorway made me start and turn. 

“Wherefore this outery ?” he asked. ‘“ Fear ye not to wake her; 
for she must needs be sleeping ?”’ 

, Then Sér Geronimo, the leech, came out of the shadow—trembling ; 
for wild tales had gone abroad of late concerning Messer Mareo’s 
temper. 

“ Alas! my lord,” he said, “‘ be not deceived; slumbers such as these 
can only be broken by the Judgment-trumpet. The noble Lady Mad- 
dalena’s spirit has passed away but now, from some sudden seizure, as. 
I think, of the heart.” 

Messer Marco looked at him,—in the same dreamy way as he had 
looked at me in the hall but now. 

“ Aye, and is it sor” he said. “Then hath earth lost a fair saint, 
and heaven gained a fair-faced angel. Now I know what I have to 
do.” And so went out. 

A dreadful suspicion shot across my mind, making me cold and 
faint ; but I had known my master even from boyhood, when there was 
a kind heart’s core under the rough rind, and I could not leave him 
alone just then. So I followed him out, and caught him by the mantle 
and prayed him—as well as I could, for my chattering teeth—to let me 
do somewhat to help him in his sorrow. He drew himself out of my 
grasp,—so quickly that I thought he was angered, saying— 

“Nay, touch me not, good Giacinta; I have no ailment thou cans’t 
heal. Trust me; lam best alone. But call me hither my page Pietro. 
He must carry a message forthwith.” 

I stood without and listened whilst my master bespoke the 
page. 

“Ride down at speed to the Franciscan convent at Gallano; 
and, after commending me to the Prior, bid him see that neither mass 
nor trental, nor any due office be omitted for the rest of thy lady's soul. 
She hath deserved well of their Order, and the first word of her 
decease should set all the bells a-tolling. And specially pray 'ra Remo 
to come up hither instantly: I heard yesternight that he would be 
home earlier than he had reckoned on, and by tbis time he may well be 
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‘returned. As he shrived thy lady living, so let him assoilzie her dead. 


None other, with my good leave, shall usurp his ministry.” 

So Pietro departed. Messer Marco locked himself in his own 
chamber; whilst the women, as in duty bound, laid out decently 
the lovely white corpse. It might have been some two hours before 
Fra Rémo arrived. My master had heard of his coming ere I 
did; but I saw their meeting in that same room where I had been 
sitting, as I told you. Beyond this again, there was a third apart- 
ment, used only as an ante-chamber. Fra Rémo’s countenance was 
very much changed; there was a kind of blank horror thereon, hard to 
describe, and purple circles under his eyes, as if marked with a brush ; 
brace his lips as’ he would, he could not keep them from twitching ; 
nevertheless, in fair set terms, he began to condole with my master— 
suggesting the duty of resignation and so forth ; and furthermore, that 
the change (albeit so sudden) must needs have been for the benefit of 
the departed lady. Messer Marco cut him short at once. 

“Trouble not yourself, reverend father, concerning a graceless 
sinner, when a saint lies within there, waiting your last offices. Nath- 
less, though I bear my burdens after mine own fashion, I may not 
spurn your consolations: when your ministry is fully performed, you 
will find me ready to receive them here.” — 

Then Messer Marco bade all go forth, save Pietro the page. Into 
his ear he whispered some words that I could not catch; but I ques- 
tioned the boy when he came out, and learned that he had been bidden 
to fetch from below two goblets, and the jewelled flagon holding the 
famous Monte-pulciano. I knew not why, but the chill fluttering at 
my heart increased every instant, and there was a faint sickly savour 
in my nostrils like the savour of death. So I crouched down behind 
the curtains in the third or ante-chamber, while Pietro passed through 
after leaving the wine ; and, when I heard the door locked from within, 
I crept forward and laid mine eye to the keyhole—through which it 
was easy both to see and hear. Messer Marco sat with his elbows 
resting on the table and his face buried in his hands. He never stirred 
till the door of the inner room opened softly, and Fra Rémo came 
forth. The monk looked still more ill at ease than he had done half 
an hour agone. He kept wetting his parched lips with his tongue; and 
I could see his eyes turn, first in surprise, then in eagerness, towards 
the great golden flagon. Certes, Messer Marco saw this as well as I, 
for he smiled in a strange fashion as he beckoned the other to draw 
near. 
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“Reverend father,” he said, “ you are continent in diet and drink, 
as in all things else, I know; nevertheless, your vow forbids you not 
to touch wine for mere health’s sake. Albeit we are neither of us in 
mood for feasting, a draught of this rare liquor may serve as a cordial 
now, to keep our hearts from fainting in their heaviness. Do me right, 
I pray you, in this one goblet.” 

So Messer Marco took up the flagon; and with a steady hand 
poured out the precious liquor, that sparkled in the lamp-light, though 
it gurgled out slowly like oil. The monk drank with such fierce 
eagerness, that I doubt if a fly could have slaked its thirst from his 
empty goblet; but Messer Marco’s was scarcely tasted when he set it 
down; he half concealed the cup with the broad sleeve of his mantlet, 
so that for a while Fra Rémo noticed this not. 

“* Now shall we be better able to speak of my loss,’”—Vidoni said. 
“A cruel one, is it not, reverend father? And so cruelly sudden too! 
I fear me, I never prized aright my sainted Maddalena, while she 
tarried with me. Ah! she was too good for earth, and too gentle for one 
rude‘and unmannerly as I; yet, peradventure—I speak this humbly 
and under correction—it might have been better, if she had thought 
her husband’s soul worth caring for when her own was safe; and if she 
had beckoned him sometimes to follow along the narrow path whereof 
you priests discourse, instead of letting him hurry down the broad road 
after his own devices.” 

“Nay, nay, fair son””—the monk answered, huskily. ‘“ Wrong not 
so the dead, I beseech you. That devout lady was no less anxious, I 
well believe, for your eternal weal than for her own; and you were ever 
named in her prayers.” 

My master’s laugh was like the bark of an angered hound. 

“‘ Then she had her own method of showing her carefulness, even as 
she had her own method of discharging wifely duty. You were her 
confessor, Fra Rémo ; wherefore you have not to learn that, for these 
years past, I have won from her neither favbur nor mark of tenderness— 
more than sister might bestow on brother. Ay! even of such she 


waxed more niggard day by day. Yet I strove for her love harder~ © 


than many men strive for heaven; and,—even when my mood seemed 
roughest, unless my brain were distraught by drink, I watched for 
some sign of softening or glance of pity, as one perishing of famine 
waits for the food that will never come. I deemed it mine own 
fault, for having mated myself with one far above my level; and tried 
to think it not strange that angels should keep their wings from soil- 
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ing. I well nigh langhed at first, when, two days agone, Giuseppe, my 
falconer, came to me with astrangetale. °Tis a shrewd knave, though 
a sullen, and hath eyes like one of his own hawks—eyes, Fra Rémo, 
that from the top of a high pine-tree can pierce even into a lady’s bower. 
Ha! why look you soaghast? Can it be that your favourite penitent 
kept back somewhat at her last confession? Take another cup of 
Monte-pulciano. "Twill stop the fluttering of your pulse, mayhap. 
‘Her last confession,’ said 1? No, no. Her last, you heard not; | 
will tell you why.” 

My heart stopped beating,—-as, looking through the keyhole, I saw 
the friar’s face turn from sallow to ashen-grey, till its colour might 
have matched his robe. 

“ What think you of my scheme?” Messer Marco went on. “ The 
maddest. freak surely that ever crossed a drunkard’s brain,—yet rare 
sport.came of it. I knew that my pious dame purposed to attend at 
your church of San Francisco this morning—there, in your reverence’s 
absence, to confess herself to Fra Anselmo. So I rode down, and lay in 
Gallano yesternight; and caused a fashioner with whom I have dealt 
to provide me with a Franciscan habit. Also, very early in the morn- 
ing I eaused a forged message to be conveyed to the said Fra Anselmo, 
bidding him set off instantly, to attend the death-bed of that wealthy 
and devout widow Catania Pratellesi. The holy man, unwitting of 
the more honourable penitent then on her road, went forth with 
speed. IJtrepented me to beguile his age and infirmity; but there 
was no other way; and so only could I compass mine end. In my 
Franciscan’s robe and cowl I lurked in shady corners of the church— 
peering out from the porch now and then—till my Maddalena’s litter 
drew up at the gate. ‘hen I slid stealthily into a certain confessional, 
and drew the bolt. So my wife came; and, finding the door shut, 
guessed that none other than Fra Anselmo could be within. And thus 
it eame about that I heard Fra Rémo, can you guess what I 
heard? Aha! There’s blood enough in your cheeks now, even with- 
out a second draught of Monte-pulciano.” 

In truth, a dark red flush had surged over the monk’s face and 
brow, up to the tonsure. I thought the falling sickness was upon him 
as he stood up—rocking on his hands that rested on the table—with 
awful fear and rage in his staring eyes. Messer Marco rose up too, 
and with his strong arm, thrust the priest back rudely into his chair. 

“ Sit down!” he went on, low through his teeth. ‘“ Sit down—or, 
by Christ’s body! you shall feel my dagger-point. I have not yet said 
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all my say. I noted that oftentimes she shrunk from my lawful 
caress’ as though it were taint. I learnt too, who it was that 
trained her to dishonour, taught her to carry her shame haughtily, 
and how to hoodwink her husband. I let her finish, and mumbled 
out something that passed for absolution—I doubt if it helps her 
much now—so she departed, iightened in spirit, and ready to sin 
again. I called her by no hard names when we met; cnly I prayed 
earnestly that she would sup with me. She did so to-night, and she 
drank of that same liquor which so tickled your palate. An hour hater 
she lay within there; waiting—as she had done a score of times 
before, Fra Rémo—waiting for you—cold as you found her. Ha! 
have I touched you more nearly now? And do you feel aught 
working in your veins—save Monte-pulciano a century old? Per Dio! 
You have rare luck: never an onein Sacred College hath tasted better 
liquor than that which brings you death—you a simple priest. Now, 
whether ye like it or not, you shall drain one more cup to the days 
that are gone, and your pleasant paramour. Ye will not? Nay 
then ”—leaping up, he caught the monk by the throat. 

I could find no voice to scream; but I beat on the door till my 
hands bled, ‘and made shift to call on my master by his name. If he 
heard, he heeded not; for he never turned his head nor shifted his 
knee or his hand after once he got the friar down. I could not take 
my eye from the keyhole, though the iron seemed to burn it. 1 could 
not faint either, or shut mine ears against the hard breathing, and the 
horrible choking gurgle, and the hoarse rattle that ended all. When 
at. last Messer Marco rose, shaking himself, there lay on the floor, 
beyond, a ghastly tumbled grey heap ; from which stretched out two 
sandalled feet, still quivering. After a pause, my master walked 
towards the door. The power to move came back to me then, in the 
very extremity of my fear; for I thought that he was angered at my 
watching, and was coming forth to slay me likewise. So I staggered 
to one of the windows—I know not how—and strove to hide myself 
under the curtains. Whilst I was cowering there, Messer Mareo’s 
voice sounded close to my ear, speaking low and gently, as I had 
never heard it speak since the night his mother died. 

“ Ah! my poor Giacinta, thou hast seen, then, and knowest all. I 


_have a lie ready for the rest of mine household to account for yonder 


carrion, but I palter not so with thee. Thou mayest betray me if thou 
wilt—I think thon wilt not. Fear not that any, save one, shall come 
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to blame for what hath been done here; if needs be, I will avouch 
my own handiwork. Go and call Pietro now: for I must to Pisa 
to-night—there to take counsel with my trusty cousin, who shall 
advise me whether it be best for me to bide or flee.” 

Betray him! He might well be safe against that. I straightened 
myself and strove hard to be calm, whilst my master’s call rang 
through the corridor; and, shortly after, 1 heard him charge the page 
to see his sorrel saddled instantly, and to send once again for the 
leech—who had already left the castle—for that Fra Rémo had fallen 
down in a fit. Then he returned and passed into the innermost 
chamber, closing the door behind him. Besides this, there was 
between us the chamber in which the other corpse lay : nevertheless, 
I could hear quite plainly, my lord Marco sobbing as though his heart 
were broken—so in very truth it was-—and I could hear him calling 


the dead woman by all manner of fond names, such as he had never 


used since the old days when he did not think the winning of her love 
was utterly hopeless. Then, by Heaven’s. grace, I too fell a-weeping— 
for I think, without those tears, my brain would have turned with 
grief and horror. At last the steps of Sér Geronimo the leech, and 
others, were- heard in the corridor without, and they knocked for 
admittance. Then my master came forth and crossed the second 
chamber, without glancing aside at the friar’s corpse. Indeed, I think 
he would have gone out without noticing me; but I felt, I cannot tell 
why, that I should look upon his face no more: so I stopped him, and 
knelt down before them all, and pressed my lips upon his hand— 
though it was blackened with guilt now, it had stroked my head 
kindly when I was a little child—and prayed that God would help and 
forgive him. I doubt if he understood my words; but he tried to 
smile as he stooped his haggard face down close to mine, and just 
touched my forehead with his lips. 'Then—speaking to none else, and 
staring always straight before him—he went out; and, two minutes 
later, I heard the rattle of his horse’s hoofs in the courtyard 
beneath. 

I dared not go with the rest into the second chamber; but they 
told me afterward that Sér Geronimo shook his head as he 
knelt by Fra Rémo’s corpse, and that others beside him noticed 
purple marks on the throat that could scarce be accounted for by the 
fit of the falling sickness. But it was the business of none there to be 
over-curious ; and the Franciscans, when they heard the news and 
came to fetch their dead away, raised no question: perchance Fra 
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Anselmo had warned his brethren to avoid unprofitable scandal. 
Unprofitable, of a truth, it would have been: before dawn, the sorrel 
‘wandered back with splashes of blood on saddle and housing; and 
those who went forth to search, found Marco Vidoni stone-dead in a 
pine-wood, not a league from his own gate. Riding through the 
dark at furious speed, his skull had been dashed against a trunk 
leaning somewhat athwart the road, and he could not have lived a 
second after the shock. 

Bernando Vidoni, the cousin of whom my poor master spake, soon 


came from Pisa, and saw the double funeral celebrated with due pomp: 


and solemnity, He was a good man and a kindly, and would have driven 
noue of the old household forth. But few of us had the heart to take 
service under a new master; and I went with the rest to this city, 
where some of my kindred abode; and before I had tarried very long 
with these, my good Matteo found me out and wooed and wedded 
me. We have been very happy since, in our hum-drum fashion; but 
always when this day comes round, I rise with a heart as heavy as 
lead, and it is never lightened till I have recited many Aves, and spent 
some space in prayer. And, should bread be harder to win than it 
hath ever been with us, I will still find coins enow to provide a mass 
in behalf of all who passed to their compt that night unaneled, and 
a special one to boot for poor Messer Marco’s soul. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
BRAKESPEARE RIDES WESTWARD. 


Berore Sir Ralph Brakespeare was fit to sit in saddle, his term of 
service was ended. The honest burghers were greatly discouraged by 
the defeat at Cascina; and, looking at their empty treasury, they dared 
no'longer maintain those terrible mercenaries, who were apt to wax 
disorderly on less pretext than arrears of pay. So it’was resolved to 
let them depart, so soon as the city could clear scores with the White 
Company. From their financial difficulty the council was relieved by 
Giovanni Agnello—a man of ambition larger than his fortune—who 
proffered a loan of 30,000 crowns, on condition he should be at once 
invested with the Doge’s mantle. .The money came from much deeper 
coffers than those of Agnello; for it was found by Barnabo Visconti, 
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of whom the other was but the tool and hireling. The condottiers 
cared not a jot whence their wage came, if the tale was full, and 
the metal rang true: so on the present occasion they took it— 
grumbling, as a matter of course—and went their way, to turn their 
Ishmaelitish hands against every one who might be safely laid under 
tribute, now that peace was concluded betwixt Florence and Pisa. 

Thenceforward began for Ralph Brakespeare a life more evil and un- 
knightly than any he had yet led. If the Freebooters that Hawkwood 
commanded were not as merciless in rapine as those who followed Werner 
—self-styled “The enemy of God ”—yet their exactions and outrages 
were sufficient to wring a cry from all the country betwixt Arno and 
Lake Trasimene; till at last the Siennese, goaded beyond endurance, 
turned to bay. It was even such a battle, as when the shepherd lad went 
forth with sling and stone to fight with the harnessed champion of 
Gath; and once again the right triumphed over the unright, and 
against odds of strength and skill: Hawkwood—if not utterly routed— 
was forced to give ground, and retire for a while into the neigh- 
bouring territory. But there again he found his path beset with 
thorns—and sharp ones to boot—no other than the German lances 
who had lately taken hire with Perugia. These, with the civic militia 
at their back, soon took the field ; and the White Company met with a 
second reverse—heavier than that which had befallen them before 
Sienna. 

It was now that Hawkwood’s great strategic talent came really 
into play. No mere chief of condottiert could have kept the bands 
of discipline and mutual interest unstrained, that held together 
six thousand marauders, more dangerous under defeat than after 
victory, and prone to mutiny at the least check on their license. It 
was a hard and anxious time, not only for the famous captain himself, 
but for his subalterns in command. Those three years counted for ten 
in ageing Ralph Brakespeare ; before they were ended, there were 
deeper lines in his face, and more silver streaks in his brown beard, 
than were warranted by two score summers. He was not so much 
discouraged by ill luack—indeed, at times he thought that he and his 
_ comrades scarcely merited better—but he was heartily sick of the life 
-he led ; and would have turned his back upon Italy long before, had he 
not held it shame to leave in time of sore strait an ancient brother-in- 
arms, who had stood by himself in adversity; for all debts, save this 
one, were cancelled long ago, and Brakespeare was free to go whither 
he would. Those two were excellent friends now, and there was small 
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danger of their being divided by difference of opinion; for Hawkwood 
took no man into his counsel, and preferred bearing the whole burden 
of ill success on his own shoulders, to sharing his authority, even in 
t name. Patiently and warily—exacting from the country through 
which he moved, or where he tarried, only such contributions as were 
sufficient-amply to maintain his spears—he bided his time, till he felt 
himself strong enough once more to adventure himself on a stricken 
field. The tide of fortune had turned thenceforward, up to the day 
when all Florence came to see him laid in a sumptuous tomb, once 
only could any have boasted that they had seen John Hawkwood’s 
back. 

In the spring of 1367, he marched into the territory of Sienna; 
and again—not despairing, but flushed with the memory of their 
last success—the citizens came forth to meet him. This time heaven 
helped not the weaker battalions. The first onset of the condottters — 
bore down all before it, and the overthrow of the Siennese was so 
complete, that the pursuit and slaughter were carried to the foot of 
the hill that the city crowns. Whilst the terror of his victory was 
still fresh, Hawkwood marched forward on Perugia. The German 
lances were no longer to the fore, and the bridge of San Gianni saw 
the defeat of Conchiano bloodily avenged. For the’ next two years 
Hawkwood’s company lived at free quarters in the territory of Sienna 
and Perugia—none daring to molest them, or to withhold what they 
pleased to require. Then they took service again under a new master. 

Barnabo Visconti, casting about his keen eyes in search of the pro- 
perest instrument to carry out his large and crafty designs, found none 
so likely as the English captain. It was, indeed, the custom of that 
politic prince to pension the chiefs of the adventurers—even when he 
did not require their active service—so as to insure, at least, that their 
arms were not turned against himself. Having now taken Hawkwood 
into full pay, he sent him to raise the siege of Minciato, now invested. 
by the Florentines, from whom the town had revolted. It soon ap- 
peared that Visconti had neither chosen unwisely, nor wasted his 
wages. Hawkwood stood aloof, provoking the enemy and eluding 
battle, till they waxed wroth and rash, so that they were fain to 
engage on any terms; and, being drawn into an ambush, were routed 
with great slaughter and shame. Thus the siege of San Minciato was 
raised ; and, that the town afterwards fell into the hands of the Floren- 
times was no fault of Hawkwood’s, but of treachery within the walls. 
Nevertheless, in this service the English captain abode not long. — 
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Barnabo’s promises were better than his pay, and the insults of young 
Ambrosio Visconti were hard to brook. So, in the following year, 
he listened readily enough to the proffers of Cardinal Biturcense, Pope 
Gregory’s legate, and ranged himself under the Holy Gonfalon against 
his late master. 

Here two paths—which, for over twenty years, had run. side by 
side— divided for ever and aye. The very morning that Hawkwood 
announced to his spears that they served the Pope now, instead of 
Visconti, Brakespeare craved speech with him alone. 

“T blame not what thou hast done,” Ralph said. “ Thy brain is 
wiser than mine, and thy conscience, I dare swear, every whit as 
tender. Nevertheless, thou goest this day farther than I care to 
follow. Ihave run up no score with Mother Church that I wot of, 
since we cried quits down there in Bourgogne; but I will not take her 
pay, nor blunt sword in her cause. So I am come to say farewell ere 
I ride back again, and see what is adoing beyond Alps. Good luck go 
with thee, whether thou fightest for Pope, or Prince, or Kaiser; and 
may men deal with thee, even as thou hast dealt with me.” 

Hawkwood was bitterly vexed, and something angered; but he 
was too -wise to try persuasion when the other’s purpose was set, and 
too proud, perchance, to use entreaty ; so, with kind and courteous 
adieus, and a gift of a rich jewel, he let his ancient comrade depart. 
Ere night those two had gripped hands for the last time; and before 
dawn Sir Ralph Brakespeare rode westwards out of Bologna, with 
Lanyon and five others in his train. 

The aspect of things in France during the last eight years had 
greatly changed. Some names of note were borne no longer on the 
muster-roll of either army, and others had arisen destined to be yet 
more famous. Henry of Lancaster’s sword, that had never yet had 
time to gather rust, hung idle now over his tomb in Leicester chancel. 
King John, a prisoner again by his own free-will, had eaten away his 
generous heart in Savoy Palace; and prelates and peers, who had set 
him at naught while living, flocked to do honour to his bones when 
they were laid near those of his father, under St. Denis’s altar. Charles 
the Wise was each day proving himself more worthy of his title 
and inheritance; better advisers, too, and more fortunate if not more 
valorous soldiers, were around him than those who had served his 
father. The war-cry, ‘“‘St. Yves Guesclin,” had been beard often and 
loudly since it rang out in the streets of Mantes; and nobles who 
awhile ago would not have glanced aside as the poor Breton knight 
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passed by, veiled bonnet now; in presence of the Constable, first of 
Castile, then of France. 

Sharp work had been going on beyond the Pyrenees, wherein almost 
‘all the worthies of King Edward’s wars took part. It is well known 
how Pedro the Cruel—having ‘taxed the patience of all men to the 
uttermost, till the Church laid him under her anathema, and not a 
Spaniard would draw sword in his defence when Henry of Transtamare 
ousted him from his throne—by the help of Edward of Wales, was set 
up once thereon, and permitted to do a little more of the devil’s work. 
Surely in an evil hour the Black Prince opened his ears to the 
whine of the crippled leopard, and shut them against the advice of 
the wise counsellors and valiant knights who besought him to hold 
his hand.. Thenceforward, his own life began to darken so drearily, 


that some scarce remembered the glories of its dawning and its 


noon. Fair fortune in the field abode with him to the last; scarcely 
at Crecy or Poictiers was achieved a victory more complete than at 
Niajarra ; and the hand that clove right to the centre of the Breton 
battalion, and received Bertrand du Guesclin’s sword, could scarce be 
said to have lost its strength or cunning. But the Black Prince 
soon grew sick of the caprice, and cruelty, and falsehood of the tyrant 
whom he was not ashamed to champion, and wended back his way 
discontentedly across the Pyrenees; perchance he was not greatly 
grieved when, a while after, the news came that Henry the Bastard 
reigned over Castile unquestioned, having avenged the blood of 
Blanche of Bourbon at the cost of fratricide. Edward’s frank and 
generous nature was so hardened and embittered now, that neither 
conscience, nor the pangs of the dire malady he brought with him from 
Spain, warned him to forbear oppression. The vassals of Aquitaine had 
suffered sorely, before the last burden of the fouage tax caused them 
to wax restive, and carry their complaints before Charles the Wise. If 
the pretext on which the English King first took up arms were light 


and flimsy, those of the second armament were more shadowy still; 


and a subtler casuist than Simon Tibbald might have been puzzled to 
gloss over stern facts, so as to make his sovereign appear in this 
matter void of offence. 

He of Toulouse, and the other preachers who thundered forth 
anathemas and promises from all French pulpits, had easier text to 
work upon. They spared not to improve the occasion ; claiming as a 
mere right the help of heaven, whose hand, they said, was already 
laid heavily on their most terrible enemy. The seed fell on fertile 
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ground. The memories of Cre¢y and Poictiers were faded now and dim. 
Few of the credulous and eager ears that listened now, had heard the 
whistle of clothyard shafts; or, if they had heard, it had been as the 
patter of a summer shower, instead of the rush of storm-rain. Men 
had confidence, too, in their new ruler, knowing him to be not only 
bold, but cool and capable, and generous without being prodigal; 
whether mercenaries were to be hired, or munitions provided, he 
would have value for every coin in his full treasury; and Charles had 
been for years past husbanding his crown revenues. 

In truth, this second war began with evil omen and auspice to the 
Red Cross. In the very first year thereof a sore gap, that never could 
be filled, was made in the roll of English worthies. In a mere skirmish 
on the bridge of Lussac, the spear of a Breton squire sped straighter to 
its mark than the best lances of France had done on fifty stricken 
fields. An hour later John Chandos lay a-dying; and the moan made 
in Mortemer was prolonged throughout Guienne and Aquitaine, and 
taken up in England from the Welsh Marches to the Scottish 
Border ; and many voices echoed the words of the Black Prince when 
the news were brought to Bordeaux :— 

“God help us, then! We have lost all on the hither side of the 
seas !”” 

A pompous epitaph would ill have served the strong, simple cham- 
pion: over his tomb only these words were written :— 


Se, Chanvault, ves Angloigs capitaine, 
Fort chebalier, Ve Poictou seneschal 

Apres aboir fait querre tres lointaine 

Au rois Francois, tant a pied qu’a chebal, 

€t pris Bertrand ve Guesclin en un bal, 

Poitebins pres Lussac, me diffrent, 

A Portemer, mon corps enterrer firent, 

€n un cerceuil elebe tout De neuf, 

Wan mil trois cens abec sotyante-neuf. 


Sorrow and bodily anguish only made the Black Prince more 
hard and bitter. The first year of the war was marked by a deed that 
would have brought dishonour on an holier cause. There was sharp 
provocation. Edward had ever held the Bishop of Limoges in 
great trust and honour, and bestowed on him great favour: when 
the town revolted it was but natural that he should be sorely 
angered. He swore his great oath—saith Jehan Froissart—which he 
never had yet broken—*“ by his father’s soul ”’—that he would set hand 
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to no other enterprise till he had made priest and burgher pay for 
their treachery ; and, mustering at Cognac his vassals from Poiton, 
Saintonge, and Gascony, together with the Free Lances from Hainault, 
compassed the city in close leaguer. 

There were bold spirits within the walls; and Villemur, Beaufort, 
and De La Roche did their devoirs as knights and captains with 
hearty good will; but neither skill nor courage availed gainst the 
steady advance of the English miners, who, for one long month, 
pushed forward their sap, till they came to tell the Prince that 
he had but to give the word, and the way should be made plain over 
ditch and rampart into the heart of the town. All night long the 
props smouldered in the mines; just after dawn a great flake of 
the wall crushed down outwards, and the English trumpets sounded 
assault. Right in front of the stormers, when gate and barrier 
were down, a litter was borne: thereon was laid one who never would 
mount war-horse more; who, with death in his own face, and eyes 


heavy with pain, gloated over the carnage, and checked it not till 


three thousand innocents had atoned for the treason of their master. 
This was the man who, when the sun was setting over the field of 
Poictiers, ere he would sup, served his royal captive on bended knee ; 
and spake such gentle and generous words that some were moved to 
tears who held such weakness in scorn. The old chivalry flashed forth 
for an instant, once, before all was done, when the litter drew near the 
spot where John de Villemur and Hugh De La Roche had set their 
backs to the wall, and with four score more held their ground against 
thrice that number, led on by Lancaster, Cambridge, and Pembroke. 
To those valiant men-at-arms the Black Prince listened, when at last 
they proffered to surrender, and gave them fair quarter; though the 
shrieks of women and children, ringing in his ears since daybreak, had 


found them deaf as an adder’s. Then leaving a heap of ghastly ruins - 


behind him, in place of a goodly city, Edward marched back on Bor- 
deaux. There he escaped not long God's visitation; for he lost 
suddenly his eldest son, and the fatal dropsy grew upon him till he 
was fain to listen to the advice of his leeches, and to sail from Aquitaine 
for the last time. 

A striking picture, albeit a sombre, might have been made of that 
last assembly in the audience-hall of Bordeaux; when all the Gaseon 
and Poitevin barons paid their last act of fealty, and bade their suzerain 
farewell, kissing him on the mouth. We need not follow the 
Black Prince on the dreary homeward voyage; graver histo- 
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rians indeed, have found nothing worthy of record concerning his 
latter days. 

Before the spring of 1371, all these things had been performed ; and 
men were still speaking with knit brows and bated breath of the sack 
of Limoges, as Sir Ralph Brakespeare rode down the westward slopes 
of Mont Genevre. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


HOW SIR RALPH BRAKESPEARE WAS MADE WELCOME IN FRANCE. 


TaoucH Charles the Wise in the last seven years had wrought infinite 
good to his realm, both within and without its borders, there were 
certain evils that his patient tact could not abate, much less, root out 
utterly. In the more distant provinces—not to speak of the debateable 
ground over which the Lilies of France and the Red Cross of England 
floated by turns—not a little of oppression and misrule still prevailed ; 
and the voice of the poor and needy in their distress, though it went 
up shrill and often, waxed faint before it reached the throne. 

Heaviest amongst the burdens of the land—now, as heretofore—were 
the terrible Free Companies. There was brief respite from the plague 
of the canker-worm whilst the wars were waging in Spain; for large 
bodies of the Freebooters fought there under the Black Prince’s 
banner, and Bertrand du Guesclin exacted from his mercenaries the 
full value of their hire, setting them ever in front of the battle. So 
thousands of those marauders left their bones to whiten beyond the 
Pyrenees ; yet thousands found their way back, by twos, and threes, 
and scores, and began to draw together in bands; greedy, reckless, 
and merciless as ever. Amongst those who sat down before the doomed 
city of Limoges, were found Perducas d’Albret, Lanuit, the Bastards 
of L’Esparre and Breteuil, and many other names of evil omen and 
repute. And be sure they bore their full part in the devil’s carnival, 
that ensued when the siege was over, and the sack begun. As Sir 
Ralph Brakespeare rode westward from the Lower Alps, through Dau- 
phigne, Viverais, and Auvergne, he passed along a track whence few 
could have emerged without paying toll in purse or person; for divers 
of the castles perched on the platforms of basalt cliffs and limestone 
hills, were garrisoned now by captains of Free Companies. But albeit 
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those wolves would have battened on one of their fellows, crippled or 
helpless, not less ravenously than on strange flesh, they lost not their 
cunning instinct when most an-hungered. From their posts of espial, 
looking down on mountain pass or forest gorge, their scouts saw the 
little company of seven wending warily along: they scented gold in 
the valise strapped on Lanyon’s croupe, and licked their chaps as they 
snarled to each other that the prey was too tough and strong to mell 
with; neither did they guess that the stalwart figure towering on his 


mighty destrier a span above the tallest of his folfowing, might once. 


have been familiar to the eyes of some .of them. So Ralph Brake- 
speare passed through the midst of his ancient comrades, unwelcomed 
and unharmed. 

On a certain afternoon in April, their journey was well nigh done ; 
for the peaks of the hill-range, trending eastward of Mount Cantal, 
loomed now in their rear misty-blue, and the Dordogne flowed on their 
left through a broadening valley. Lanyon had that tenacious memory 
for external objects, not uncommon with men of slow reasoning power 
and stolid temperament. At a certain spot he checked his horse, 
and let the others pass him; while he peered curiously around, till 
his face began to lighten with a pleased look of recognition, like 
that of one who, after long absence, finds himself again on familiar 
ground. Glancing backward over his shoulder often, as was his 
constant habit when on the march, Sir Ralph Brakespeare saw his 
follower’s halt, and marvelled a little thereat. 

‘* What is it, Will ?”—he said, reining back a little, so that there 
might be no need to raise his voice—‘‘ See’st thou sign of ambush 
in the oak copse yonder? Mayhap thine eyes are sharper than 
mine; yet I thought but now, ’twas hardly cover enough for a clump 
of spears.” 

“‘ Nay, my lord,” the other replied.—He had fallen into this form 
of address towards his master from hearing others use it so frequently ; 
but the courtly air of Italy had in no wise softened his manner, and his 
voice was gruffer than ever.—‘ Nay, I suspect no ambushment: 
*T would be hard measure an we were trapped so near our harbouring. 
But this place brings back old times apace—ay, and the sharpest course 
that ever I ran in saddle. A long bow-shot in front, where the 
track turns sharply, the poor beast under me came headlong down ; 
across that broken ground I ran, stumbling from breathlessness 
at every step, till I broke in among their camp-fires; under the lee 
of yon oak-wood, Sir John Hawkwood’s pennon was pitched. By Saint 
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Giles! I see the good knight’s face now, waxing white and grim as I 
stammered out my news. Marry! my joints have grown stiffer 
since then: I doubt if I conld match now either the ride or the 
run.” 

A quaint expression, something akin to melancholy, softened the 
speaker’s rugged face ; and a thoughtful look came inte Ralph Brake- 
speare’s eyes, though he answered cheerily, 

“ What would’st thou have, grumbler? Thinkest thou that Time 
will stand still for thee and me? Fifteen long years—years not of 
idlesse either—have slipped by since then, and they must needs have 
set their mark on us both; yet we have stomach and strength left for 
a hard day’s work, I trow. Nathless, we have earned some space of 
rest and refreshment. We shall find both at Hacquemont, and a 
brave welcome to boot, unless all are dead who said ‘ God speed’ when 
we set forth. Let us put forward; our cattle are fresh now, and I 
would fain housel ere dark, lest our coming startle the good folk 
there.” 

So the little troop passed on, making good speed wheresoever the 
ground allowed it. An hour after sundown, they passed up the narrow 
roadway leading to the barbican gate of Hacquemont; and Lanyon, 
by his master’s orders, woke up the echoes without—and perchance 
the warder within—by a long shrill bugle-call. 

Out of a loophole over the portcullis there peered forth into the 
twilight an old, sour, withered face, and a cracked voice asked, half 
querulously, half timorously, 

“ Who waited without, and what was their pleasure ?” 

“T would fain know if the Lord Philippe of Hacquemont yet 
lives; or, if he be dead, who holds this castle in his place ?”’ 

The ancient warder did not recognize the deep stern tones, that 
indeed were scarce so steady as their wont ; yet he felt it was no open 
enemy or traitorous marauder that spoke; so he answered almost 
cheerfully. 

“Yea, Messire, our good baron yet lives; albeit, his strength 
seemeth to diminish daily, and ‘tis long since he hath left his 
chamber. Once more, I pray you to declare to me your names, 
that I may deliver them to my lord forthwith, if he be waking. 
He must needs have been startled by your bugle-blast.”’ 

“Say, then, that Ralph Brakespeare waits to pay to the Lord of 
Hacquemont his humble duty, and craves, for the sake of old acquaint- 
ance, one night's shelter at least, for his following.” 
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There was a rattle of iron as if ponderous keys had fallen, and a 
cry of astonishment from above. 

“Holy St. Ursula! Will my lord ever forgive me when he knows 
whom I have kept waiting at his gate? A malison on these dim eyes 
and dull ears, that looked on and listened to the saviour of us all like 
a stranger! Lo, I come None other save your own voice 
should announce your coming.” 

As the horsemen filed in under the barbican arch, othe servitors 
had gathered in the courtyard, bearing torches; and these marvelled 
- greatly to see crusty old Gilles—so chary of courtesy to man, woman, 
or child—cast himself on his knees, embracing the mailed foot of the 
foremost rider more devoutly than he had ever saluted relic or crucifix. 
Bat first one, then another of the more ancient retainers recognized 
the face and figure of the stranger ; and throughout the group there 
ran loud murmurs of wonder and welcome, as they knew that once 
more there stood within the walls of Hacquemont, the champion whose 
name had never been long off the household’s lips since the night of the 
battle on the stairs. 

Whilst Brakespeare unhelmed himself after dismounting, he bade 
a page standing by go before him to announce his coming; for he 
feared the effect of sudden surprise on the sick castellan. ~Two other 
servitors, bearing torches, marshalled the knight with all reverence 
into the keep, and through the presence-chamber. Near the top 
of the second stair he turned and looked back. All that had happened 
in those long years became for an instant a vague, distant memory; 
and every incident of that one night stood out clear and sharp, like 
the features of a landscape when a hill-mist lifts suddenly. It seemed 
but yester even that he stood waiting the onslanght, with the mortier 
burning-in that niche on the right; he heard again the trample of, 
ironshod feet in the presence-chamber below ; he saw again the crowd . 
of visages deformed by greed, and cruelty, and lust, surging up the 
stair ; he saw the whirl of the crowbar swayed by the German giant; 
plainer than all—the dark, beautiful face, and the evil, lustrous eyes on 
which carrion-birds had battened long azo. He saw all this, with his 
hand touching the notch in the pillar, where his sword, as| it shivered, 
cleft away a cantle of stone; and his pulse leapt up—as it had never 
done since, in any one of the battles and forays in which he had borne 
a forward part—as he muttered, half aloud— 

Pardie! ’Twas a royal fray.” 

There was very little of vanity in that strong, simple nature; not 
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more than twice or thrice in a career rife with adventure and feats 
of arms, had Ralph Brakespeare indulged in the luxury of self-praise. 
He almost laughed in scorn of his own weakness as he turned again to 
follow his torch-bearers who had already half mounted the third stair ; 
but his face was grave enough as he stood at the curtained doorway of 
the chamber, whence issued broad gleams of light and the low murmur 
of voices—a chamber that he remembered right well; for he had lain 
long therein, when the chances for him were even of life and death. 

Such a group as this, Ralph Brakespeare looked upon, as, leaving 
the attendants without, he passed inwards alone. 

In a huge arm-chair, facing the door, and drawn close to the hearth 
whereon logs were burning, sat the Baron of Hacquemont. The dark 
green hanging, sweeping to the floor on either side, threw out in 
relief his hair and beard of an intense dead-white. His wan face 
was pinched and drawn with pain; and his pale, fleshless hands were 
working nervously as they rested on his furred robe. Over the back 
of the chair, holding an essence-phial, leaned a dark, handsome lady, 
wearing widow’s weeds: a little withdrawn in the background were 
two other figures ; one, a tall man on the hither side of middle age, 
with features delicately chiselled, but wearing rather a sad and pensive 
expression; the other, the page that had been sent forward to 
announce Brakespeare. 

Treading heedfully, so as to deaden the rattle of his harness, and 
speaking never a word, the knight moved forward, and knelt at the 
castellan’s feet—even as he had knelt on that night when those two 
interchanged farewell in the presence-chamber. Very slowly, with an 
effort painful to witness, Philippe de Hacquemont lifted one trembling 
hand till it rested on the other’s bowed head. His voice, scarcely raised 
above a whisper, first broke the silence. 

“TI render thanks to our gentle Lord Jesus, and I vow a chalice to the 
blessed St. Ursula, my son, for this our meeting. Thou comest late— 
yet not too late—for we have not grown weary of waiting. Liftup thy 
face, I pray thee, that I may look uponit again. Changed—ah me !— 
sorely, sorely changed. Time hath dealt more roughly with thee than 
with me. What bast thou, at thy years, to do with grey hairs and a 
furrowed brow ?” 

Ralph strove to answer “lightly, but his voice was hoarse and 
husky. . 

“ Ay, my good lord ; flesh and blood wear faster than Milan steel, 
even if it have no chance to rust. Such as I have no cause to grumble, 
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so long as we can carry harness and couch lance. I would I had found 
yourself in better case. I had hoped to have lighted on you where you 
love to sit—in the oriel you wot of.”’ 

The baron shook his head, and there flitted across his lip his old 
melancholy smile. 

“Nay, nay, my son; such hope was overweening. From this 
chamber I never shall stir, till they bear me out to the chapel below, 
chanting the Miserere. Others, too, have changed, it seems, besides 
me and thee. Thou hast forgotten one old friend at least: not one 
glance hast thou vouchsafed to Odille, who waits thy greeting.” 

Rising hastily to his feet, Brakespeare stood face to face with the dark 
lady in widow’s weeds. Fifteen years had matured sparkling loveliness 
into stately beauty, and the features were to him as the features of a 
stranger; but he knew the frank, kind, bright eyes instantly again. 
Her voice, as she welcomed him, had not lost its ring; and the hand she 
held forth to meet Ralph’s lips was soft as ever. 

“T, too, return thanks for your coming, Sir Knight—ah, we heard 
long ago, how and where you won your golden spurs—I think ’twill 
put new life into my father’s veins; he hath not spoken or looked so 
like himself these months past. You are never long out of his thoughts ; 
but chiefly at this season—you wot why—he wearies for your presence, 
or, at the least, to learn how you are faring. Never a pilgrim, or min- 
strel, or wayfarer, coming from afar, housels here, but is questioned 
concerning Sir Ralph Brakespeare ; and nota few have spoken of your 
doings; though since you crossed the Alps, tidings reached us more 
rarely.” 

i dark red flush rose on the knight’s brow. Though oftentimes 
during the wild condottiere life, he had felt sharp twinges of shame, he 
had never loathed it so bitterly as now—standing, perhaps for the 
first time these many years, in the presence of a pure gentlewoman, 
born of a race whose escutcheon was clear from any stain of felonrie. 

‘** Perchance ’tis best so, noble lady ’’—he answered, curtly. ‘No 
good report, even if they magnified not the evil, could have been 
spoken concerning me of late. We, who followed Hawkwood, can 
claim no better credit than earning our hire honestly. I am heartsick 
of such warfare, where none knoweth under what banner he will fight 
on the morrow ; and I have done therewith for ever and aye. I crave 
your pardon if I touch a green wound rudely : but it irks me, to look on 
you first in widow’s weeds.” ; 

‘“‘T have worn them these four years” —she said, bowing her head 
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on her breast—“ since, in a skirmish before Villefranche, my dear lord 
and husband, Amaury de Champrécourt, was slain. It pleased God 
our marriage should be childless ; so I came straightway hither to be 
my father’s nurse. Out-of my sorrow came this much of good ; for 
my presence hath been sorely needed here since. our poor Mar- 
guerite died.” 

Ralph had expected this. From the first moment that he rose up 
and looked on Odille standing alone behind the baron’s chair, he felt 
sure that one place was vacant in that family, and another filled in the 
household of Heayen. He knew that the pale, patient mourner’s days 
of waiting were ended; and that the great brown eyes, once dim with 
tears, had brightened once again with the light that should never be 
quenched, as they rested on the face of Loys de Chastelnaye. Never- 
theless, he drew back, blenching a little, like one stricken by a sharp 
disappointment. It was almost a mockery to express sorrow upon 
such a change ; yet some such words would his lips have tried to frame, 
had not Odille spoken first, as if she read his thoughts. 

“You need not be grieved ”’—she said—“ none of us were wicked 
enough to begrudge her her rest. She spoke of you on the day she 
died, and bade me deliver to you her kind farewell, if ever we met 
again.” Glancing downwards here, she broke off suddenly. “I 
might have guessed it. This great joy hath overtaxed my father’s 
strength.” 

Of a truth, the baron’s eyelids were fast closed; and, though his 
face could scarce wax whiter, a fixed deathly look possessed it now. 

“Nay, you need not fear”—Odille went on in a whisper, as she 
bathed her father’s forehead with the essence; “’tis but one of the 
fainting fits that are common with him of late. Yet ’twill be best 
that you leave us alone for a while. I will descend when he settles to 
slumber; he mostly drowses after such swoons. Messire Gualtier 
here will take heed to the bestowal of your retinue; for yourself, you 
wot well that all within these walls is at your disposing, not less than 
when you held us in gage.” 

The tall, grave man before mentioned came forward out of the 
background, and bent low before the knight, who followed him from 
the chamber, without speaking again. An hour later Ralph sate alone 
at supper, with strangely little appetite for one who had ridden so far 
and fast; and Gualtier de Marsan ministered to him, sparing no. 
jot of the observance due from squire to knight, and answering all 
questions with ready courtesy. Nevertheless, if Brakespeare had been 
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less busy with his own thoughts, or had chanced to glance suddenly 
over his shoulder, he might have been puzzled by the look—half of 
inquiry, half of disquietude—that ever and anon broke through the 
calm of the other’s dreamy eyes. 

Later in the evening, the Lady of Champrécourt came down; and 
from her Ralph learned, that Gualtier de Marsan was near of kin to her 
deceased husband, and had been his body-esquire. 

“* My dear Amaury loved him as his own right hand ’—Odille said ; 
“and it was Gualtier who—himself sorely wounded—saved my lord’s 
body from plunderers’ hands at Villefranche: since then he hath abade 
with us here. I had not the heart to bid him go forth, poor as he is, 
and with few kinsmen to care for him now. Furthermore, he is very 
gentle and skilful in his tendance, of my father, who likes him 
well.” 

Another than her listener would perchance have noticed a con- 
sciousness in the lady’s manner, like that of one who perforce makes 
excuse, and a treacherous blush on her cheek. But Ralph’s eyes, 
that could catch a glimmer of a spearhead half a league away, saw 
naught of this; and he changed the subject, so soon as he could do so 
courteously, for others that touched him more nearly. 

Those two sat late in discourse, but Odille’s—“ fair good-night ”— 
was a vain form of words. It was long since the Free Companion 
had rested on so soft a couch, or in such a richly-furnished chamber ; 
but sleep, that had seldom been coy in guard-room or bivouac, stood 
obstinately aloof; and he rose soon after dawn, more feverish and 
weary than he had often been after ten hours on outpost. 

There was nothing strange in this. Most sea-farers say that their 
first night on shore is sure to be broken; they miss the sway of the 
surge, the hiss of the cloven water, the creak of the cordage, the tramp 
of feet overhead, albeit all those sounds had become an abomination to 
them of late; it is only after the second or third day, that they begin 
to enjoy the land comforts they have pined for. There are few keener 
pleasures in this life, than the slow natural reaction leading to com- 
plete repose. 

Just so it fared with Ralph Brakespeare. As day followed day, he 
settled more and more into his place in the household; till at last 
Hacquemont seemed more like to home than Bever had ever been 
in his boyhood. The time never hung heavy on his hands. In 
the morning he would direct the martial exercises of the archers and 
men-at-arms—the garrison was more numerous and efficient than it 
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had been formerly ; after the nooning, he would ride forth with Odille 
and two or three attendants a-hawking along the valley of the Corréze, 
where there was no lack of quarry; for the baron had recovered 
strength marvellously, and they feared not to leave him for some space 
alone. All his evenings were spent in that upper chamber, where 
Philippe de Hacquemont listened, with a keenness like that of childhood, 
to such stories of wild adventure as the Free-Lance was not ashamed 
to tell ; whilst Odille sat over her broidery-work—glancing up ever and 
anon with a low exclamation of fear, or pity, or wonder, and the 
prettiest shiver of her round white shoulders ; and Gualtier de Marsan 
stood in the background—a look of disquietude, that could scarce be 
termed discontent, darkening more and more on his sad, handsome face. 

It was a thoroughly domestic household throughout. Lanyon’s 
rugged visage softened into a sort of stolid beatitude, under the 
benign influence of the place. His voice could not soften itself; but it 
was never heard to grumble; his manner towards his juniors and 
inferiors was almost paternal, after a gruff fashion ; and he even struck 
up a friendship, to the wonder of all, with cross-grained old Gilles, the 
warder. The routiers who had come with Brakespeare from beyond 
the Alps—though not one of them, since early boyhood, had 
probably dwelt three nights, in amity, under a reputable roof—were 
discreet enough to rule themselves according to the spirit of the time. 
They had not forgotten how prompt and pitiless their leader had shown 
himself in punishment of excesses, for which there was some shadow 
of excuse ; and they were not fools enough to fancy that the edge of his 
sword had grown blunt, or his arm slow to smite, because neither 
had been lifted of late in any but mimic broil. 

All through that summer, too, there was a lull in the war-storm, 
that for so many years past had been blowing—with change of 
quarters, it is true, but almost without slack—athwart the realm of 
France ; or, at least, it broke forth only in brief fitful gusts at certain 
points of the southern frontier. Barons and knights nota few, both in 
Poitou and Limousin, had fallen away from their English fealty ; but 
the Red Cross still held its own throughout Aquitaine; and John of 
Lancaster, holding court in Bordeaux, had leisure to think of consoling 
his widowhood, and sating his ambition, by marriage with Constance 
of Castile—a fair, gentle princess, if the chroniclers may be believed. 
Yet it was an ill-advised match after all. Wise men shook their 
heads as they asked—what luck could come with Peter the Cruel’s 
daughter? So, indeed, it befel: not for the first or the last time a 
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Spanish alliance brought with it a curse. But none the less merrily 
the espousal feast was held in Bordeaux ; and none the less gallantly 
did knight and ladies ride in from all the borders of Guienne, bring- 
ing wedding gifts and all good wishes. In the autumn John of 
Lancaster sailed away for England with his new-made bride; never 
heeding—if he knew it—that Henry of Transtamare, the Spanish 


. King, had in his wrath and fear, sent embassage to Charles the Wise, 


offering to make common cause against England to the uttermost of 
his power. For there wanted not many in his realm who still held 
Henry the Bastard as an usurper, and would have listened readily 
enough to John of Lancaster, had the dake been bold enough to claim 
the crown of Castile in right of his wife. It is not hard to guess, what 
manner of answer the ambassador carried back to Leon. Even had 
not that strong voice of Bertrand du Guesclin been close to his ear 
with counsel and encouragement, Charles would scarce have hesitated _ 
to close readily with the proferred alliance against Edward. So 
another black cloud rose on the horizon, that already looked dark 
enough for England. 

Throughout the autumn and winter, Sir Ralph Brakespeare and 
his followers tarried in peace at Hacquemont, neither molested nor 
molesting ; for the castle was far enough from any frontier to be out 
of the track of regular organized inroads ;. and, with such an addition 
to its garrison, it was far too tough an enterprise for the strongest of 
the scattered Free Companies to meddle with. 

It fell on a certain day in the early spring of 1372 that the knight 
and the castellan sate together alone: for Odille, under a safe escort 
led by Gualtier de Marsan, had gone to visit her aunt, Abbess of the 
convent of St, Ursula, some three leagues distant. The Baron of 
Hacquemont had sat silent for a while, with eyes half closed, evidently 
musing. At length he spoke, gazing intently in his companion’s-face, 
with a very anxious look on his own. 

“My son; had it not been sin to question God’s will, I should have 
marvelled, a year agone, why it pleased Him to keep this weak taper of 
mine flickering on, whilst so many brave torches were quenched utterly. 
I marvel not now. Doubtless, there was a purpose in this, as in all 
other things, good or evil, which befall us. Canst thou guess—Nay, 
I wot well thou canst not—what hath been on my mind—waking 
ay, and sleeping sometimes— these many days and nights past? 
Let me now say forth my say. Albeit my strength is wonderfully 
sustained, it is not always I am able for long discourse: so, though my 
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speech may seem strange—yea, even if it mislike thee—hinder me not, 
I pray thee, till I have told thee all my mind.” 

Then slowly and painfully, halting often, rather from lack of breath 
than lack of words, Philippe de Hacquemont set forth the project 
which he had brooded over till it seemed mature. A very few 
words will expound it, sufficiently for our purpose. The wish nearest 
and dearest to the baron’s heart was, that Ralph Brakespeare should 
wed Odille, and be to him thenceforth in very deed as his own son,— 
inheriting Hacquemont, and all its fair appanage. 

“ Tf there should be no male heir of my adoption ”—the baron said— 
“the fief must needs lapse to the Crown. True: out of all my reve- 
nues, which of late have far more than sufficed our needs, I have laid 
by sufficient for Odille’s maintenance, should she live three-score 
years. The money is at usance in safe hands; and, even if she 
came empty-handed, there would ever be refuge open to her in St. 
Ursula’s house yonder ; but she is over young and fair to wear out her 
days in mourning, and her nursing task here must needs soon be done. 
I should go to Alix, my dame, and Marguerite, my daughter, with a 
right quiet spirit, if I knew, in these troublous times, I left her to 
guardianship like thine. Where could I look for starker arm or 
braver heart ?” 

The Free Companion’s face, especially of late years, was not lightly 
betrayed into an expression of any violent emotion whatsoever ; yet 
there passed across it now, legibly enough, wonderment at first, then a 
great gratitude, then the darkness of a greater doubt. He cleared his 
throat once or twice, and shifted uneasily where he sate, like one puzzled 
how best to frame a reply. When he did speak, his thanks were frank 
and hearty enough to satisfy a more exacting listener than the kind 
old castellan; yet he did not for an instant feign to believe that the 
path before them lay open and clear. 

“Like should match with like’”—he ended, with one of his rare 
smiles. ‘The Lady Odille deserves younger and gentler bridegroom 
than I. Nay, my lord, I guess what you would say; but we who ride 
with our lives in our hands count not our age by years. A bird, liker 
herself in plumage, would be more fitting mate; such for example as 
Messire Gualtier de Marsan.” 

Few had ever seen on Philippe de Hacquemont’s benign brow so 
dark a frown as settled on it then. 

“T looked for sober answer from thee, not mockery or gibe ”—he 
said. ‘“ Hath the House of Hacquemont become so poor and lowly, 
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that the last of its daughters should mate with one who hath 
barely won silver spurs, and hath gained no los save in tiltyard ? 
’Tis a kindly youth enough, with a rare knack at virelay or viol, 
and faithful, doubtless, after his fashion. Yet, sooner than see Odille’s 
hand laid in his trothplight, I would see her safe behind the convent 
grate. If I thought he had presumed—— 

And the weak tired eyes flashed out as they had not done for 
manyaday. But Ralph Brakespeare broke in, his voice grave even to 
sternness— 

“You make me repent my frank speaking, my lord. Such 
baseness never was in me, as to impute to the Sieur de Marsan, 
or your daughter, any thought unbeseeming their several conditions. 
I dare avouch the one as pure as snow—the other true as steel. I spake 
of the gallant, only as an ensample of what your heir should be in 
outward seeming.” 

Even before old age and long sickness had tamed him, Philippe de 
Hacqnemont never could nourish resentment or suspicion long: his 
brow cleared swiftly ; and then those two fell into long earnest dis- 
course, bringing about a result with which both seemed content. It 
seemed, that Ralph Brakespeare had a strange hankering to set foot in 
England once more, before severing himself from it for ever. So it 
was settled, that he and his body squire should ride to Bordeaux the 
following week, and take ship thence, returning to Hacquemont after a 
very brief sojourn beyond the seas; that during this absence the 
castellan should broach the project they had then been discussing to 


his daughter, using—so it was solemnly agreed—no undue influence 


to sway her decision; and that the knight, on asa coming again, 
should accept her answer. 
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BY AN AMERICAN AUTHOR. 


Tue question is as to the copyright of British authors in the United 
States. For notwithstanding the ingenious use of the converse of 
this question by a writer in a late number of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
the copyright of “ American” authors in the British dominions is a 
matter of such small importance to either people that it would have 
no appreciable influence upon the action of either Government. 
Abstract right is the same in each case; but a clear apprehension that 
international copyright, as a subject of legislation in the United States, 
is not a mere question of the rights of authors, is the first condition 
necessary to the understanding of this matter. The view of it which 
I shall here present is, I believe, that which is taken by those whom 
the question chiefly concerns in the United States, and which therefore 
cannot fail to be the one which, in the long run at least, will control 
the action of Congress. 

According to my observation it has never yet been laid before the 
public of either country ; writers upon the subject having treated it 
chiefly, if not wholly, as a question of the rights of British authors, 
and the consequent duty of ‘“‘ American” publishers and the “ Ameri- 
can” people. If this were all, the question would have been set at 
rest long ago by the legislation which secured the copyright of the 
British author in the United States. The lack of such legislation is 
not caused by any unwillingness to pay the British author for the right 
of reading his book. The “ American” public would as willingly pay 
copyright money to Mr. Froude as to Mr. Motley, to Mr. Tennyson as 
to Mr. Bryant or Mr. Longfellow, to Mr. Dickens as to Mr. Lowell. 
Yankees may make sharp bargains in the way of trade (so far have 
they deteriorated from their English original), but they are not mean, 
nor are they close in small matters; and the ten or fifteen or twenty- 
five cents a volume which an international copyright law would add 
to the cost of a British author’s book published in the United States, 
is not a matter as to which they would give any thought, except to be 
glad that the money went into the author’s pocket. The difficulty in 
the way is no wish to spoil the British author; but adread, and a well- 
founded dread of the rivalry of the British manufacturer. In brief, 
the refusal of copyright in the United States to British authors is, in 
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fact, although it is not so avowed, a part of the “ American” protec- 
tive system. 

Simply, of itself, could there be a clearer, plainer matter than this 
one of copyright? A man invents, after long effort and many 
failures, a kind of wheelbarrow, serviceable, handy, labour-saving. If 
you would honestly use the fruit of his time, his labour, aud his inven- 
tive faculty, you must pay him his price. Another man, with much_ 
expenditure of time and money, in the culture of what faculty of 
thinking and thought-utterance he may have been born with, produces 
after long brooding and sore travail, a book, which is not only his 
production, but his child—a part of himself—brought forth from 
himself—a something, to the making of which he has given not only 
the needful labour but the material. What substance and life there 
may be in it are not only his, but himself. If you use that book, not 
having paid him his price therefor, can you afterwards meet him, can 
you behold your own unnatural face in a glass without blushing? Is 
the labourer worthy of his hire, and the creator—he who is both 
labourer and that which is laboured upon—unworthy? With him 
who denies, or hesitates about this right, it is necessary to begin at 
the beginning, and do one of two things—either civilize him up to the 
point at which he can apprehend a right to that which may be neither 
seen nor touched—a right incorporeal, or dispute with him upon the 
righteousness of the command, “Thou shalt not steal.” 

All this seems plain enough; but unfortunately for the wholesome 
conclusion to which it tends, an author’s—a native author’s—copy- 
right rests neither in Great Britain nor in the United States upon this 
simple, solid ground. In equity it rests there; and so it does at 
common law. But since the passage of that accursed statute of 
Queen Anne, known in the reports as “8 Anne, cap. 19,” the courts 
and the lawyers have assumed that an author’s right in his copy exists 
in virtue of that Act, or of some one framed upon it, by which, for the 
gracious encouragement of learning, copyright—that is, a right in his 
copy, his book— was conferred upon and vested in theauthor. Now if 
this assumption is well grounded, if it be true that an author’s right 
to say upon what terms people shall have copies of his books, is born 
of a statute, the British author has no ground of complaint that his 
books are printed and sold in the United States without profit to him, 
and without his consent, because in that case he has suffered no 
wrong.. Both countries have the same English common law; but 
British statute law can confer no rights in the United States. It isa 
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maxim of law that there is no wrong without a remedy. To turn this 
maxim round and say, “ Here is no remedy, therefore there has been 
no wrong,” might in some cases make the judges stare. But where a 
right exists in virtue of a statute, there is of necessity a remedy; 
and if copyright exists only in virtue of some statute, then what 
need. of words to show that where copyright is set at naught and 
cannot be enforced, there has been no wrong? ‘If the British author 
and the British publisher get all that the law gives, under which the 
one writes and the other publishes, and in virtue of which they claim 
payment, then they have all that is theirs. As to what goes on 
beyond the reach of an Act of Parliament, that is none of their busi- 
ness. If they receive any more money than comes to them lawfully 
in virtue of a right created by law, and which was one of the chief 
conditions upon which they undertook their risk, that more is sheer 
overplus—a windfall, gift of the gods, or whatever one may please to 
call some bounty that comes we know not exactly whence or why, but 
goes we know exactly whither. What istrue in this respect of British 
authors and publishers, is, of course, equally true of their ‘“‘ American” 
brothers and rivals. 

But what man of common sense and single eye does not see that 
the assumption of the lawyers is absurd, monstrous ?—that an author’s 
right in the use of his works is not statutory; that copyright is not 
created by Act of Parliament or Act of Congress? That statute of Queen 
Anne of blessed memory, created no right; it destroyed ; it conferred 
nothing; it restricted ; it did not give; it took away: for copyright is, 
as we have already seen, chiefly of all rights of property, a natural 
right, one that in the very nature of things pertains to the maker of 
the copy, the author. That a man’s thoughts are his own cannot be 
disputed, and, like the plainest truths, it can hardly be proved. But 
they cannot be even possessed by or in the knowledge of another, 
except he communicates them. Does he lose his right of property in 
them by putting them upon paper? This is not a question of opinion ; 
it is a question of fact. He puts his manuscript into his drawer, and 
there it is his exclusive possession, and in his exclusive knowledge—a 
thing quite out of reach of all other men, except in a country where it 
may be lawful and usual to break open a man’s enclosure, and take his 
private papers, to your own or to the public benefit. Does he give up 
his right in it by allowing you to read it, or to make a copy for your 
own benefit ? No; for however it may be with regard to the spon- 
taneous fruits of nature ; the products of human industry, which are 
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the results of labour and contrivance, are owned by a right which’ 
must be respected, unless it has been expressly and openly renounced. 
The writer of a manuscript can fix the conditions upon which it may 
be used by other persons. Those conditions may be unwise Ard: 
unkind ; they cannot be unjust, fora man may do what he will with 
his own, and they cannot be disputed. He says to the public, Yow 
wish to have the pleasure or. the instruction to be derived fromthe’ 
reading of my book. Well, do you, through your Government, secure ' 
to me the receipt of a certain proportion of the money for which eadh’ 
copy may be sold, and I will print my book and publish it; othier-’ 
wise, back goes my copy into my drawer, or here 
the fire ! ” inp 
Circumstances, common sense, and an ordinary knowledge! ‘of the. 
world, may be relied upon to procure for the public the reading‘of his! 
book without the payment of an exorbitant price to the author: for,’ 
by insisting upon the latter, he would defeat his own interests. Without 
publication, the book is useless to him as a means of getting 'a return 
for his labour. This obvious condition of the case was well madeby 
Mr. Justice Aston, of the King’s Bench, an all-sufficient answer to the 
argument gravely put before that court—and which is still sometimes 
heard—that an author, by publication of his book, makes the-copy: 
common. In other words, the act necessary to making a book useful: 
and profitable to its author is construed to be destructive of ‘his pro-' 
perty in the results of his labour! Surely such an argument is worthy 
only of men too uncivilized, or too dull-brained, to see that a man may 
sell the use of a thing without selling the thing itself; or part with a 
certain right in it without giving up all his rights; and that an anthor, 
in publishing and selling his book, sells to each buyer a certain mse 
only of the book. He sells the paper, the print, and the binding 
absolutely, but the book conditionally—that is, he sells the volume; 
and the use of it, but not the copy. He does not, by publication, 
openly renounce his natural right in the fruits of his time, his thought, 
and his labour, without which open renunciation all such natural rights 
are presumed to be reserved and retained.* Now this right ‘in his 
copy he can sell, or give, or bequeath. Unless he can do this with it, 
it is not his; he is not in its full possession ; he has merely the usufract 
of his work, a life interest, or an interest more or less limited: Towsay 
which, with regard to that which a man has not only produced ‘by- 


* “Barbeyrac, Notes on Puffendorf.” Maugham, p. 10. Cah BR 
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labour, but has made, as no man ever makes, a ship or a house, or a bale 
of cotton, is absurd, and, more, is shameful. An author clearly has a 
nataral right to sell all that he owns. This is no privilege, or peculiar 
right of his: he has it in common with all other men. He has, there- 
fore, the natural right to sell, or to transfer for any consideration 
whatever, his absolute control over his copy. The person to whom it 
is transferred, having acquired all the author’s rights, can transfer 
them to another, and he in his turn to another, and so forth, as long as 
there is anything to be transferred. So it is with a house or a ship 
that a man has built; and why it should not be so with a book that 
he has made, no one can say, or at least has hitherto said, except upon 
grounds that invalidate the possession of all property. Then comes a 
time when the house and the ship deteriorate in value, and finally 
become so worthless, that there is nothing in them worth buying; and 
so it would be with the copyright of a book. But then there are some 
books that seem to be of immortal worth. . Well; and then let him 
who owns them profit by them, as if he owned a noble, imperishable 
house. But this profit will not then go to the author. What if it do 
not? Did the Duke of Richmond build Belvoir Castle? The con- 
clusion is that copyright, if it is not created and conferred by statute, 
is a natural, absolute, and perpetual right. That it existed, and in the 
nature of things must have existed, before the making of any law 
upon the subject, we have seen, I trust, with sufficient clearness. But 
let us see what the statute of Anne is, what it pretended to do, and 
what was the author’s relation to his copy before the passing of that 
Act, and let us consider the last point first. 

The common law of England recognized the natural, absolute, and 
perpetual right of the author in his copy; and this right was trans- 
ferred by him, and bought and sold without limitation, until the Act 
of Queen Anne became British law upon this subject. Books were 
entered by their titles and their authors’ names upon the “ Stationers’ 


‘Register,” as belonging to certain persons, and if these persons sold - 


them to others, the transfer was made upon that register. The register 
and the transfer made the person recorded as the owner of the book 
its legal proprietor, with the sole right of printing it ; and the duration 
of that right was without limitation, expressed or implied. The busi- 
ness of authors, and especially of stationers (as publishers and book- 
sellers were then called) was conducted upon this recognized practice 
of the trade, this acknowledged right at common law. This custom 
was proved in the case of Millar v. Taylor, for the violation of the 
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copyright of Thomson’s “Seasons,” which was tried in 1769, and in a 
special verdict, the jury found : 

“That before the reign of her late Majesty Queen Anne, it was 
usual to purchase from authors the perpetual copyright of their books, 
and to assign them from hand to hand for valuable considerations, and 
to-make the same the subject of family settlements for the provision of 
wives and children.”’* 

So much for the notion that copyright is not a natural, but a 
statutory right, a right created by Act of Parliament, which has but 
recently been seriously put forth. Sir Thomas Clarke, Master of the: 
Rolls, said in 1761, “* It is not necessary to determine whether authors 
had a property in their works before the reign of Queen Anne. If 
they had not, it was a reproach to the law.”’ But it is clear that they 
had this right. What the Queen Anne Act did was, under the pre- 
tence of the encouragement of learning, by securing copyright to 
authors and their representatives, and enabling them to enforce those 
rights—to restrict, diminish, and limit the rights of authors in their 
books, to lay burthens upon them, and even to control the prices which 
they should ask for the fruit of their own labours. The title of the 
Act is, “ An Act for the Encouragement of Learning, by vesting the 
copies of Printed Books in the Authors, or purchasers of such copies 
during the times therein mentioned.’”’ Remembering that the copies: 
were already vested in the authors by natural right, and at common 
law in perpetuity, and considering that the first section of this law 
assumed to conter upon the author of a book, or upon his represen~ 
tative, the sole right and liberty of printing such book “ for the term 
of twenty-one years” in certain cases, and in others, “for the term of 
fourteen years, and no longer,” we see that this Act gave nothing in 
the way of copyright, and took away much. It gave something in 
making it easier for the author or the publisher to enforce his right, 
which from the loose and piratical practices of the trade was subject 
to depredation, against which it had long been difficult for him to pro- 
tect himself. This liability to robbery was the only need for legis- 
lation upon the subject, as far as “the encouragement of learning” 
was concerned. Parliament might as well for the encouragement of 
building have passed an Act providing that every man who bnilta 
house should have an undisputed right to live in, rent, or sell it for 
fourteen years, and no longer. But, in addition to this curtailment 
and restriction of the author’s property in his book by natural right’ 


* Maugham, p. 16. 
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and at common law, the Act required every bookseller to sell his books 
at a price not deemed “too high and unreasonable” by the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and ten other dignitaries 
of the realm, either one of whom could, upon complaint and after 
hearing, compel the bookseller to reduce his price to one that seemed 
jast and reasonable to the dignity aforesaid, and to pay the costs of the 
proceeding. It also provided that nine copies, on the best paper, of 
every book published should be given by the author and the publisher 
to the libraries of certain Universities and Faculties, in default of 
which the copyright should fail, and the bookseller should be fined. 
All copyright laws in Great Britain and the United States are mere 
modifications of this beneficent and beautiful enactment of Queen 
Anne’s day, which diminished the author’s rights, and laid burthens 
. wpon him and his business partner, the publisher, for the encourage- 
ment of learning. One copy of each book only has been demanded 
hitherto in the United States—that deposited as the book, copyright 
of which is claimed. But some years ago Congress passed an Act 
requiring a copy to be given to its own library, in default of which 
the author loses his copyright: a most unrighteous act. Upon what 
pretence can Congress go to Mr. Longfellow, and say, give us a copy 
of each one of your books, or you shall have no property in all the 
other copies. But this is all in keeping. If Parliament and Congress 
give authors the right to the enjoyment of the fruit of their labours, 
then Parliament and Congress, of course, may make the conditions of 
their gift, or, be it remembered, they may refuse the gift altogether, 
and on any terms whatever; and if the author’s right in his copy is 
merely statutory, then the British author has no grounds of com- 
plaint that his books are printed without profit to him in the United 
States, because there British statutes have no force, and there no rights 
can exist by Act of Parliament. 

The remedy for all this confusion and wrong is a simple one. No 
legislation is needed—that is, none of a positive character; no act for 
the encouragement of learning, of which we have had quite enough. 
Let Parliament and Congress simply repeal in ten words all copyright 
laws, and the British author’s right to his book in the United States, 
and the “ American” author’s to his in Great Britain, would be as 
absolute and defensible as Sir Edward Cunard’s is in one of his 


steamers, whether it be in New York or Liverpool; and if it were . 


deemed necessary to restrict the ‘duration of copyright, although. the 
necessity of the restriction is not easy to be discovered, to the few 
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words of repeal there might be added a few others to the effect that, 
for the benefit of the buyers of books, no author’s right in his copy 
shall exist for a longer period than sixty years, or during his own life, 
and that of his heir or heirs-at-law living at the time of his death. 
Until this step or its equivalent is taken, and the author's right is 
recognized as one not created, but modified and restrieted by statute 
law, British authors in the United States, and “ American” authors in 


Great Britain, can have no standing, no claim based on right, but only 


an appeal in misericordiam to the compassion of the legislature of either 
country. 

What hope is there that copyright will be given to British authors 
in the United States, either as alms or as aright? Very little, in my 
opinion, although there is now a “ movement” for it, and it is under- 
stood that a bill will be brought in. The bill may be brought in, and 
may become a law; but bills have been brought in before, and there 
have been movements for international copyright, but there is as yet 
no law. The nature of the opposition in the United States to an inter- 


national copyright law has, however, been very much misrepresented 


to British readers, because it has been so much misunderstood by. 
British writers. The facts of the case are monstrously distorted; the 


_ motives really at work being to British eyes, it would seem, quite in- 


visible. It has been recently said, for instance, in a very influential 
quarter in England, that “certain publishers of New York regularly 
reprint every novel published in England.” There could not be a 
wilder assertion, or one wider from the mark. The publishers of New 
York would not publish all the novels published in England, or half of 
them, if the authors would pay for putting them in type—that is, they 
would not be at the expense of the mere paper, press-work, and binding 
for the returns, without any deduction for copyright. By doing se 
they would certainly lose money. New York publishers print only a 
few of the best and the most popular novels published in England, and 
of these they calculate to sell large editions at about one-fifth of the 
London prices. It would be within bounds to say, that ten times as 
many novels are published in London every year as are published m 
New York, including the productions of both British and * American” 
authors. This and the assertion in the same quarter, that “for one 
American book stolen in England, one thousand English books are 
stolen in America,” is mere “ tall talk ’”’—of the tallest kind. The latter 
statement may, however, be the result, not of a taste for hyperbole—who 
would presume to suspect the Thunderer of a proneness to exagge- 
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ration !—but of ignorance of the fact that many books by “ American ”’ 
authors are “stolen” by British publishers in a way which robs the 
“ American” author, not only of his copyright, but of his reputation. 
They are issued without his name, and are voided of whatever would 
tell of their origin. Even a man so widely known as Henry Ward 
Beecher has been subjected to this treatment. Equally untrue, with 
the added wrong of injustice, is the charge that ‘ American ” authors 
“could endure to see the spoliation of their professional brethren in 
England, but when their own property is handed over to be plundered 
they begin to see the matter in a totally different light.” ‘ American” 
authors have never been indifferent to the right and wrong of this 
question. They have always, those of them who did not profess the 
perilous art of political economy, insisted upon the unqualified right of 
the British author to payment for his book in the United States. This 
charge is quite as untrue as the kindred one which I first denied, that 
the “‘ American” reading public is unwilling to pay the British author 
for his copyright. 

What, then, is the difficulty in the way of that which seems to be 
admitted on all sides to be the simple, straightforward course of 
justice? It is this—that the admission of the British author to the 
unqualified control of his book would secure the “ American ” market 
to the British publisher, which, of course, is what the British publisher 
desires. Now, not only are American publishers opposed to this, but, 
what is much more important, all the paper-makers, the type-founders, 
ink-makers, binders, and printers, masters and men, every one of whom 
has a vote, and is a “ constituent” of some member of Congress, pro- 
test with all their might against it, and demand protection against the 
British manufacturer. Looking at the subject from their own self- 
interested point of view, they are right; for if the British author were 
admitted to unqualified copyright in the United States, and with him, 
of course, his business partner, the British publisher, all the crafts 
which live by book-making, would suffer so greatly and so hopelessly 
that at least half the factories and printing-offices would be shut before 
three years were over. For although books are generally published in 
London and in Edinburgh in a style and at a price which places them 
out of the reach of the general book-buying public in the United 
States, yet the same books could not be published in New York 
Boston, or Philadelphia at anything like the same prices, even at the 
“‘ American” publisher’s rate of profit, which is much lower than that 
of the British publisher; and when the latter does publish a cheap 
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book, he has so much advantage over his “ American” rival that he 
can send his book to New York, pay freight charges, a duty of thirty 
per cent., and commissions, and yet largely undersell the “‘ American” 
publisher, let the latter do what he will, free as the latter is of all 
these expenses. 

“Free trade!’ said a well-known Massachusetts printer in my 
hearing, “‘ yes, I am for free trade. I want the London printer to 
start fair with me on this side of the water; then I am not afraid of 
him. That’s what I call free trade. Any other kind of trade I go 
into with my hands and feet tied together. Much freedom there is in 
that for me!’ He touched the point, which is the protection of 
American labour at high wages against British labour at low wages. 
If the book marts of the United States were thrown open to British 
authors and publishers, the result would be that the ‘‘ Americans” 
would have all their books not only written, but printed and bound for 
them, in England and Scotland. Cheapness—whatever the quality of 
the manufacture—would ensure the latter; and as the British and 
American people are the same in race and language, and therefore in 
literature, the former would be an inevitable consequence of the latter. 
The prospect in view, then, under those circumstances, would be the 
extinction of the art of printing and of literature in the United States, 
except.as they might be supported by cheap journalism. This is not 
mere speculation, but a conclusion from notorious facts. For instance, 
I know one rich publishing house in the United States that would like 
to publish an edition of Shakespeare’s works in one handy volume, 
which would surely be received with favour; but the market is abso- 
lutely closed to them by two editions handsomely printed and neatly 
bound in London, which are sold in thousands all over the United 
States at one dollar and a half in “ greenbacks,” notwithstanding 
freight and high duties—a price which would hardly pay here the first 
cost of the unbound sheets. Shakespeare is free of copyright; but add 
to this price an author’s percentage of copyright, and the difference 
would not be worth the “American” publisher’s consideration in 


- entering the field of competition. 


The result of this condition of things is a policy which, if it ever 
admits the British author to copyright in the United States, will 
rigidly exclude the British publisher, even from the ‘ American” 
market that he now commands, which, as he well knows, is very con- 
siderable—that is, every book by a British author, published in the 


United States, will be required to be manufactured there, and pub-— 
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lished by a citizen ; and copies printed in Europe or Canada will not be 
admitted, even under an enormous duty, but will be absolutely excluded. 
The only Copyright Bill that ever was received in the House of Repre- 
sentatives with even a semblance of favour—and it was but a sem- 
blance—was one brought in by Mr. Morris, of Pennsylvania, just ten 
years ago. This Bill, which is now before me, provided—Ist, that 
every book, map, musical composition, or what not, claiming the 
benefit of the Act, should be “printed and published in the United 
States, by a citizen of the United States ;” 2nd, that the book should 
be “published and printed in the United States within one month 
after its publication in the country of which its author is a citizen ;” 
3rd, that if an author “does. not choose to print another edition, then 
the work may be imported or reprinted by any one, free from the 
penalties of the Act;” 4th, that if the foreign author or publisher, or 
any person not a citizen of the United States, imported copies of the 
book into the United States for sale, the copyright should be forfeited ; 
5th, that periodicals and magazines should be excluded from the benefit 
of the Act; 6th, reciprocity. This Bill did not pass, or, I believe, 
get out of committee; but there was a chance of its passage, as far 
as Congress was concerned ; and there was less outside opposition 
to it than had ever been known before in regard to a Bill of its 
kind. It will be seen that, as far as payment to the British author 
was concerned, the Bill was without limit or condition, but that 
it rigidly excluded the British publisher and printer from the “ Ame- 
rican” market, and not only so, but deprived the British author of 
all control over his own work, except that he was allowed to make a 
contract with “a citizen of the United States” for its publication or 
its republication in the United States within a certain brief period. 
This was to prevent him from saying that his book should not be 
published at all, because, for instance, he had changed his views, and 
wished to re-write his book; thereby in the first instance depriving 
“‘ American” printers of work, and in the second putting “‘ American” 
publishers to expense for his vagaries. In a word, the Bill was as 
radically unjust to the author as the statute of Queen Anne was, 
because, like that, it failed to recognize and respect the author’s 
natural and absolute right over the product of his own labour. If 
any international copyright law is ever passed by Congress, it can 
hardly fail to contain all these provisions.* Nor would the mass of 


* While this article has lain half finished on my table, a Bill has been framed, 
but has not yet been brought in, providing for international copyright. ae 
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British authors profit by such a Bill. Only a favoured few would 
receive copyright money, and the rest would fail to gain even the 
reputation which is ‘gratifying to all, and which in the end does have 
money value. The result would be, that the wealthiest publishing 
houses in the United States—a very small number, half a dozen, all 
told—would publish and pay copyright for the works of a few British 
authors of high reputation and great popularity. The works of others 
it would not be to their interest to publish and pay copyright for; 
and these not being published by a citizen of the United States within 
the limited time, would be open to any one’s use without any payment 
whatever. With free trade we shall have just international copyright— 
that is, copyright without any law upon the subject. And free trade 
will come when, by changes in the labour market, the cost of manu- 
facturing is about the same on both sides of the water—that is, when, 
for the objects for which it is now desired, by those who do desire it, 
free trade will be worthless; and they, like others before them who. 
have at last attained their ends, will cry, Too late, too late! 


people have hopes that it will become a law. It is almost identical with Mr. 
Morrie’s, above described, but it extends the time during which a book must be 
published in the United States after publication in another country, to three months. 
Like Mr. Morris's, it excludes the British publisher and printer from the markets of 
the United States in regard to all copyrighted books, and it yr the British 
author of the control of his own work. 
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Art Critics Criticised. 


BY W. W. FENN. 


“Of all the cant that is canted in this canting world, although the cant of 
hypocrisy may be the worst, the cant of criticism is the most tormenting.”— 
STERNE. 


For some unaccountable reason, a very large proportion of civilized 
humanity, men, women, and children, of every age and degree, claims 
for itself the right of pronouncing ex-cathedrd opinions upon pictures ; 
and, in order to give these opinions due force, it seems to think that 
they should, as a rule, be unfavourable. ‘ 

Stroll round any of our exhibitions, and listen to the remarks 
which are made. Utter condemnation, uncompromising abuse, jocose 
and ribald suggestions, feeble inquiries, and imbecile tittle-tattle are to 
be heard on all sides; so that, if we were to judge of an exhibition of 
pictures from what we hear in the rooms, we must inevitably conclude 
that the greater part of the artists are a set of incompetent bunglers, 
who have utterly mistaken their vocation, and are the last people who 
are likely to understand the matters to which they have devoted the 
greatest part of their lives. This, perhaps, would be but of little conse- 
quence, were it not that many of our so-called art-critics are to be found 
amongst the crowd of gapers, who, if not actually taking part in 
this frivolous gossip, at least appear to make use of it in a large 
degree for those published reviews of pictures which unfortunately 
sway the popular judgment, to a certain extent, for the time being. 

Here and there, throughout the public press, of course, com- 
petent individuals are employed to do the art critiques. Men who, 
though not painters and draughtsmen themselves, have yet, by study 
and natural bias, acquired an amount of appreciation and critical 
knowledge which have rendered them fully able, at least sensibly, to 
discuss the merits or defnerits of pictures. 

So long as human nature remains the imperfect machine that it is, 
we cannot expect that even these should at all times be free from a 
certain inclination towards this or that school of painting. We cannot 
expect that their judgment will be quite as catholic as strict justice 
would demand. - To be a perfect critic is as impossible as to be a 
perfect anything else ; but at least we should look in our public journals 
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for the same amount of education in these matters which is displayed 
on most other topics. 

A very able writer on art, thirty years ago, thus accurately 
describes what is necessary for the making of a great painter :—‘ The 
world in general is far from being aware of the excessive labour, as 
well as exalted imagination, required to form a great painter. Ten 
years’ incessant drawing from nature and diligent application are 
requisite to gain a tolerable command of the pencil; ten years more to 
learn the magic of colouring, and unweave the varied hues of nature’s 
robe. The labour requisite to master these objects with consummate 
skill is not less than is required to form a leader in civil life or warlike 
achievement —to form a Peel, an Eldon, a Wellington.” 

With such a serious question, therefore, as art thus becomes, how 
is it possible that a fair criticism can be dealt out on the result of so 
much labour without something like a parallel amount of study on the 
part of the reviewer? Yet it can scarcely be asserted that, beyond 
some few honourable exceptions, any of our art-critics have gone 
through one-tenth part of the probation hereby shown to be indispen- 
sable for the formation of sound opinions. Some may ask, why is no 
such special application required to enable a clever man to form a just 
estimate of oratory, history, or poetry? We reply, because the ordinary 
routine of a liberal education supplies the necessary training; but art 
must ever remain a thing by itself, for where are we to look for the 
materials, by which we can instruct a lad as easily in sculpture and 
painting, as we can in history or poetry? How can we place in our 
schoolboys’ hands the works of the old masters, and so form the mind, 
by the study of the best examples, to a due appreciation of the works 
of our own time? Nevertheless, a familiarity with some such ex- 
amples during our training, added to study and experience, must be 
the foundation for anything like a perfect development of true taste. 

But our journalistic criticisms on painting, emanating, in most 
cases, from unprepared minds, display an amount of ignorance, im- 
becile drivel, or flippant and ridiculous twaddle, which it is an insult to 
ask a public to peruse at all, much less to act upon or be guided by. 
An inconceivable amount of harm is consequently done, and deplorably 
fallacious views are sown broadcast among the many whose taste is 
hereby utterly perverted. If, ever, there be a ray of thought shown, it 
is employed with the aim of writing down to the public level, to toady 
the unthinking, who, of course, form the bulk of what we may call 
the newspaper-instructed public, rather than to endeavour to elevate its 
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ideas, and lift its tastes out of the slough of vulgarity in which it is 
revelling in all matters appertaining to art. 

Now, this is not the case with regard to music, which, although a 
separate branch of study, is treated with becoming respect in most ot 
our newspapers. No editor expects to get a fair notice of a concert 
from any but a musician—one, at least, who has a theoretical know- 
ledge of what is good, commonplace, or bad. A gentleman who has spent 
his life reporting debates, or attending the Middlesex Sessions, does not 
suddenly find himself seated in a stall at Covent Garden for the purpose 
of giving a detailed account of the latest inspirations of Verdi or 
Gounod! When, however, the subject to be dealt with is painting, 
some such incongruities appear to be the sole explanation that can be 
offered for the disgraceful way in which it is frequently handled. 

Why should this be? Why is the noble art of painting adjudged 
of so little importance that the reviewing of it often seems to be en- 
trusted to gentlemen whose days are spent in totally alien occupations, 
or in doing odds and ends of literary work, who are thoroughly town- 
bred, without'a particle of real sympathy with the beauties of nature, 
with no appreciation of the grandeur and requirements of art; and 
whose knowledge of the subtle gradations of a sunset has been derived 


from observations made whilst dining at Greenwich ; whose conceptions - 


of character and expression have been accumulated from a familiarity 
with Rotten Row, and the hubbub of a race meeting; whose acquaint- 
ance with landscape beauty is obtained from their Sunday’s visit to 
Richmond Hill; whose notions of clouds, sea, and cliffs, have been 
acquired during the month’s holiday at Margate; who are about as 
competent to understand the drawing of a wave, the anatomy of a tree, 
or the delicate beauties of grass and herbage, as an Ojibbeway Indian is 
to comprehend mathematics ; who only regard fine colour as a combina- 
tion of unbroken tints; and whose ideas of the correct form of the 
human figure seem to be derived from the latest book of fashions. 
Fully aware that they are nothing if not critical, they are also 
under the impression that to criticise means to find out all the faults, 
and ignore all the merits of the subjects under their treatment. The 
works of intellects so infinitely superior to their own that it is insult to 
speak of them in the same breath, are pitilessly condemned in three or 
four lines; the labour of years is passed over with a few contemptuous 
and condemnatory words, and genius so subtle, and skill so consum- 
mate, as to be beyond their comprehension, are held up with a ribald 
joke to the scorn and ridicule of the crowd. They cannot conceive 
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how sacred is the matter they are dealing with, and how an ignorant 
expression of opinion may crush the hopes and blight the prospects of. 
hard-working and earnest-minded strugglers on the ladder of fame. 
Ruthless tyrants! who scruple at nothing. They have, let us hope, 
no idea of the depth of the wounds they inflict upon natures which, 
from their very occupation, must be sensitive and highly wrought. 

Even, if sometimes praise be justly heaped up upon those who 
could very well afford to do without it, is there any necessity for these 
mighty oracles, the critics, to take pains to show that there are other 
artists who have been guilty of actual crime in endeavouring to per-' 
petuate some lovely landscape, or a pretty face? Surely a want of 
success in inducing the public to admire what they have deeply rever- 
enced, and striven their utmost to imitate, is punishment enough, with- 
out being pilloried and gibbeted as heinous offenders by these be-wigged 
and pompous judges—“ these bookful blockheads, ignorantly read.” 

Is there any necessity for their revelling in the ceremony of passing 
sentence? Need they be so very fond of putting on the black cap, as 
though they thought it fitted them better than the cap and bells— 
their own peculiar and appropriate head-dress, and, as if they believed 
it gave a look of intelligence to their purblind eyes? Why should 
they never appear easy unless frowning on the prisoner at the bar, as 
with unctuous utterance they tell him that his picture shall be taken 
to the place whence it came, and thence to the place of execution, and 
there in his presence be hung in his own room, with its face to the wall. 
When, on the other hand, the facetious line of criticism is taken up by 
the reviewer, it scarcely becomes less offensive ; but it is a little more 
harmless, inasmuch, as in most cases the jokes being very bad, the 
public, by inference, concludes that the opinions intended to be con- 
veyed in them are not very sound. Of course it is the province of 
“Punch ” to be humorous on all subjects; and when, some years ago, 
in noticing a charming picture by the late Mr. Stanfield, entitled, 
“Dutch dogger carrying away her sprit,” he said, with consummate 
wit, and clever satire on nautical expressions, that the only fault to be 
found with it was, that instead of carrying away her sprit, she was 
leaving it behind her, we could not fail to be tickled with his fan. 

Or again, when, at about the same time, Mr. Millais, then a lad, 
exhibited a picture, entitled “‘ Pizarro seizing the Inca of Peru,” our 
jocose friend called it “Seizing the inkstand of Peru,” and made 
allusion to the naturally black looks of the unfortunate Peruvian, why, 
we could but laugh and go with him all the way. 
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But when we find. bad imitations of such witticisms, creeping into 
what ought to be fair and earnest judgments, one cannot feel amused, 
but simply disgusted. 

What shall be said of newspaper articles filled with remarks after 
this fashion? A work under notice is called “Gathering sheep upon 
the banks of Lochleven,” and all the sapient critic says is this: “ Who 
washed the sheep, and the dog, and the boy, and his coat, and the 
cliffs—in fact, everything except the face of the moon, which would be 
all the better for washing.” Speaking of a sunset effect, he says, 
** More last gleams, hope they will not last too long,” and, on a subject 
entitled, ‘“‘ After much rain ”—“ after very much rain, we should think ; 
indeed, the muchness of rain it would take to produce such very 
Berlin-woolly water is incalculable; it is a matter of conjecture, also, 
whether the water is really coming down, or going up; any way, its 
edges are nicely pared.” 

What an exquisite humonrist is this fellow! But when he endeavours 

to be serious, unfortunately he fails to be intelligible. What does this 
mean ?—“ dull, but real, because shaded,” as the only remark applied 
to “ Harvesting near Shere, Surrey.’”” We had imagined that har- 
vesting was conducted at a bright season of the year, and were 
not aware that a representation of it would find its sole claim to 
reality in being shaded! The dulness, however, very likely is our 
own, for when we find, in another picture, that the “chief effect 
of the rain seems to have been to remove the dirt, which was quite 
unnecessary, the artist would never have noticed it,’’ we confess our- 
selves utterly puzzled. But the climax of incapacity and ignorance 
was reached the other day by the “ Daily Telegraph,”’ when it accused 
Mr. Carl Haag of an inordinate use of body colour. Now, it is well 
known to all artists, and indeed to every educated eye, that there is no 
water-colourist who so carefully avoids having recourse to such a 
material as this eminent painter. It is very doubtful if he has a bottle 
inese white in his possession even; his work is purity itself: 
are told that “he plunges freely into the troubled sea of body 
ar ;’’ that ‘he sacrifices transparency for the sake of instantaneous 
and coarsely meretricious effect ;” that there is “ever present the same 
Teutonic contempt for pure water colour, and the desire to obtain im- 
mediate ocular reward by the free use of botly colour ;” and that “his 
finished pictures are even more heavily laden with impaste than his 
roughest draughts”! Comment here would be thrown away. 
We can only pity the writer, the editor, and the public, for it 
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_ would seem utterly hopeless to expect anything like competence i in 

this branch of journalism, if such gross and inexcusable ignorance 
is allowed to go unchallenged! Yes, and hopeless it will remain, until 
writers on art shall strive to educate themselves. We know every- 
body cannot do this; there must be some natural tendencies towards, 
and love for, the subject. The soil must be congenial, or no amount 
of labour or manure will make it produce such a flowering shrub as 
it would be worth our while to cull from. 

Some of the rarest natural qualities are as essential for a full appre- 
ciation of painting, as for its thoroughly successful practice. A perfect 
feeling for colour is undoubtedly the chief of these, almost everything 
else in connection with art can be learned to some extent, but this 
never. There are a few unfortunate individuals upon whom music has 
no pleasurable effect, but for one of these, we have fifty, to whom 
colour is a sealed book, which nothing can open. 

Thus, it must be obvious, that first-rate critics will be nearly as 
rare as first-rate artists, but this is no excuse for the short-comings we 
complain of. If a newspaper is not fortunate enough to obtain the 
services of a competent person, its proprietors should confine their 
notices of art to a simple description of the pictures. Let them state 
what there is to be seen, abstaining from all comment, and then we 
should not be told in the same breath (as we have been quite lately, by 
a leading journal) that it is a great pity Mr. Frith had discarded 
subjects of the present day, because by going back a couple of 


centuries for his theme, he had achieved his greatest artistic triumph! © 


In a word, we should escape the cant, trash, and rubbish, which passes 
amongst the multitude, not for the opinion of one or two individuals, 
as it really is, but for the verdict of the constituted authorities ! 
Let, therefore, the gentlemen whom these things concern, lay them 
well to heart, and by degrees, perhaps, the tone of art criticism may 
improve; but at present, it is not too much to say, that not one in a 
thousand of our picture reviewers, or indeed of our educated classes 
generally, on entering upon the business or pleasure of life, have 
anything but the most meagre acquaintance with a subject, a com- 
plete familiarity with which, can only be acquired by years of study and 
diligent application. 
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BY CAPTAIN LAURENCE LOCKHART. 
PART I. 


In a certain ancient town, north of the Tweed, there was stationed, 
now many years ago, a four-company detachment of a distinguished 
Scottish regiment—the Strathbungo Highlanders. 

The officer in command of the detachment, which was remote from 
head-quarters, happened to be a young captain afflicted neither with a 
fear of responsibility nor with a sense of his official importance, and 
in these days general officers in charge of districts had not acquired 
the satanic propensity of going to and fro on the face of the earth, 
and paying sudden visits of inquisition to the different outlying 
stations in their command; so the life of the detachment was an easy 
and a jolly life, and the gay youngsters did as they listed, with no one 
to make them afraid. 

It was the custom at this time to send ensigns on appointment 
direct to this detachment for instruction in drill, and they were not 
transferred to head-quarters until the labours of the drill-sergeant and 
adjutant had qualified them to take part efficiently in the movements 
of the battalion. 

This arrangement had given rise to an amusement very popular 
among the officers of the detachment, which was called “ inaugurating 
an ensign.” 

In this amusement there were none of those cruel and even brutal 
elements which, unfortunately, at one time entered occasionally into 
the composition of “a practical joke” in the army. 

The fun of the “ Strathbungos” was free from any ruffianism of 
that description. The scheme of the “inaugurations” was simply 
this— that every young officer on his first arrival should, by various 
cunning devices, find himself plunged into a new world, and living in 
the midst of a military extravaganza—a new world peopled with a 
very peculiar people, and a drama in which action and actors were alike 
unexpected and extraordinary. No commonplace incident was suffered 
to disturb the illusion, or dissipate, by unconscious comparison, the 
glamour that was cast over the mind of the patient. He was hurried 
from one startling conception to another, before his reason had time to 
settle on any salient point for recovery, till he invariably ended in 
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accepting as everyday and probable incidents in military life the most 
daring and extravagant absurdities. 

_ In this game of mystification the newly-joimed ensign saw his 
future comrades, or a part of them, disguised, and in characters as 
unlike their own as possible. He met general officers and grave 
divines, municipal dignitaries, and uncouth Highland lairds, foreign 
notabilities, and even ladies fair, without suspecting that, but for the 
arts of the costumier and their own dramatic talents, they were 
subalterns and ‘“ Strathbungos” even as he. 

The master of these dramatic revels, who was our commanding 
officer, Captain M‘Diarmid, and his two main confederates, Lieutenants 
Grant and M‘Donald, were all about to leave the detachment, and 
longed eagerly, before going, to have another “ inauguration,” which 
should outshine all their previous exploits, and be, as they said, 
“ monumental.” 

Nor had we long to wait; for the “‘ Gazette” shortly announced 

‘the appointment of “ Dugald Eric M‘Nish, gent.,” to an ensigncy in 
the corps. 

The plot for his benefit was immediately arranged, and it was as 
follows: to bring together on the evening of his arrival a number of 
most incongruous characters, whose vagaries and performances should 
outdo any previous performance, and would necessarily either plunge 
M‘Nish into abysses of gulldom hitherto unfathomed, or lead him to 
believe that he had unawares fallen among Bedlamites. 

The “incongruous persons’ were of course to be personated by 
adepts among ourselves—to my lot, in compliment to the absence of 
the “ pluma sperata,” fell the réle of an officer’s bride—but of that 
anon. The anxiously-looked-for day arrived, and brought Ensign 
M‘Nish. His name had caused great uneasiness, for if the victim 
proved to be Scotch, the inaugurators were, in a great measure, dis- 
armed ; the manners and customs of a terra incognita being their grand 
mystifying capital. All fears were, however, dispelled on M‘Nish’s 
arrival. He proved to be a colonial youth of Scottish extraction only, 
his family having been settled for two generations in Demerara, from 
which Elysium he had not previously wandered. He was all we could 
desire for our purpose—a conclusion which was rapidly telegraphed, 
in looks of triumphant congratulation among the conspirators. 

He received, of course, a most cordial welcome; he little dreamed 
of the ovation he was receiving in the hearts of his welcomers. 

Much practice had undoubtedly made the corps dramatique very 
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perfect. There was little or no rehearsal. The principal actors, who 
had to dress for their parts, had their réles assigned, and discussed 
them among themselves ; but all the others “played up” to them by 
the light of nature. Thus it was with a yery dim notion of what was 
about to take place, that I repaired to the ante-room in time for mess, 
at which I was to dine in my own character, as my part was not to be 
called till late in the evening. In the ante-room I found M‘Nish, and, 
following instructions, engaged him in conversation. I mentioned 
incidentally that the Colonel had come down from head-quarters, for 
the double purpose of entertaining one or two magnates of the neigh- 
bourhood, and of inspecting him, M‘Nish, on his arrival. The latter 
intelligence rather discomposed him. 

“‘ What is he like ?”’ he inquired; “‘is he a good-natured man, and 
how is he going to inspect me ?” 

Distrusting my own powers, I turned the responsibility of opening 
the ball over to a more experienced reprobate. 

“What sort of a man should you say the chief is, M‘Duff, and what 
will the inspection be ?” 

“The Colonel ?” said M‘Duff, thoughtfully rubbing his chin ; “oh, 
a splendid old soldier—left his mark on all the European battle-fields 
—at Barossa a toe, at Ciudad Rodrigo a finger, his left tonsil at Wal- 
cheren—coughed it up there—in fact, the Colonel may be said to 
be on detachment all over Europe ; but what remains to us of him is 
a very fine fellow indeed, though one can hardly see him for his deco- 
rations—on Sundays, I assure you, he is quite an incrustation—quite ; 
there’s—let me see—the Grand Cross of the Bath, the Golden Fleece, 
the Garter, Companion of the Bull and Mouth, and oh! a hundred 
others. As to the inspection, that just depends——. I can’t commit 
myself to what it may be. Had he on his yellow waistcoat when he 
arrived 

“He had,” I replied. 

“ Hum—ah ! that looks fishy ; he’s bilious, and is sure to show his 
teeth. Confound it all, M‘Nish! I’m so sorry; but I’m afraid you're 
in for it. In one mood the chief is all geniality and sprightliness— 
quite a boy, in fact. Then the inspection is simple—a question, per- 
haps, on the Carthaginian constitution, a glance at the binomial 
theorem, a sniff at comparative anatomy; and then, provided he finds 
your heart in the right place on such matters as Pitt’s policy, the 
Darien business, and the burgher schism—why, hey! presto! you are 
passed—mere child’s play. But in his other—what I may term his 
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yellow-waistcoat phase—it is different. Tut, tut! what a nuisance! ae 
and he really wore that obnoxious garment ?” 

yes,” I said. 

“Well, then——. Pray what is the measurement of your biceps, 
M‘Nish ?” 

Before M‘Nish, whose face had grown exceedingly long, could 
answer, the door was thrown open, and the “ Colonel” was announced. 
The open door disclosed to our view a long stone corridor, up which a 
figure—that of the Colonel—was slowly advancing. Each deliberate 
step was emphasized by the thump of a stick, with which the Colonel 
supported that portion of his frame which remained at head-quarters. 
A low, tinkling sound, as of many minute silver bells, accompanied 
his march, in which he paused from time to time to take snuff, use his 
toothpick, blow his nose, and perform similar domestic offices. When 
he approached the doorway, I recognized, through every disguise, the 
mischievous features of M‘Diarmid. A long white cavalier wig floated 
over his shoulders; a peaked beard and moustache of the same era ; 
bushy, white eyebrows, and a pair of owlish, black spectacles, com- 
pleted, with a ruddled complexion, his facial arrangements. His coat 
was a blue military frock; at the least fifty medals, suspended by 
} ribbons of every conceivable hue, overspread its surface; medals 
jingled at his elbows and tinkled at his wrists, so that in all his move- 
ments there was harmony. His nether man was encased in leather 
breeches and top-boots, the left knee being encircled with a blue 
ribbon, from which dangled a luggage label, inscribed with the legend, 
“« Honi soit qui mal y pense.” Cavalier spurs and an Ironside’s sword 
completed his equipment. We all arose as he entered and paused to 
gaze around him with a look of mingled rage and pain. 

“ Whom have we here?” he said at last, in a strident voice that 
justified the idea of an absent tonsil—‘‘ whom have we here?” There 

was an embarrassed silence. ‘‘ Whom have we here?” he repeated, 
raising his voice, and bringing his stick down with a bang on the 
floor. 

‘Only ourselves, Colonel,” said M‘Lean, the adjutant, soothingly ; 
“‘ only the Strathbungos, sir.” 

“T see,”’ said the Colonel, carefully bringing M‘Nish into the focus 
of his black goggles, and speaking in the slow, hollow accents of an 
old Highland seer reading off a vision to a circle of Celtic gabies— 
'“T gee,” said he, “a youth, tall, yellow, lop-sided ; he wears the habit 
of the Strathbungo, but he stoops and slouches—therefore he is not 
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a Strathbungo. Unriddle me this apparition, Mr. M‘Lean—sir, un- 
riddle me this most damnable circumstance.” 

“Oh! I really beg your pardon, sir,” said M‘Lean—“TI should 
have presented him sooner; this is Mr. M‘Nish, who has joined us 
to-day.” 

M‘Nish bowed in great confusion; but the Colonel, without 
returning it, continued to talk of and at him as if he were a lay 
figure impervious to human emotion, addressing his observations to 
M‘Lean. 

“If Mr. M‘Nish is from Ireland, which I have every reason to 
suspect—if he is from Ireland, I would say to him as I said to the 
Duke, when he took the freedom to appoint one Felix O’Corcoran to 
this corps, ‘ Strathbungo,’ (I then said, and I now repeat it) ‘is not’ 
at present situated in Ireland; the Strathbungo regiment is therefore 
not an Irish corps—therefore an Irishman cannot be in it. But an 
Irishman is in it; therefore, to eliminate paradox we must eliminate 
him.’ The Duke, knowing my firmness, took the hint. O’Corcoran 
was transferred to the Connaught Rangers, where, if he has steered 
clear of felony—which, with such a name, is unlikely—he may have 
been able to serve with some comfort.” 

“ But, sir,” interrupted M‘Nish, eagerly, ‘‘I beg to assure you that 
Iam not an Irishman; my family have been settled for two genera- 
tions in Demerara, where I myself was born and brought up; but 
we are of pure Scottish extraction, and came from Ross-shire, and 
< 

“And if,” interrupted the Colonel, affecting deafness, “if Mr. 
M‘Nish imagines that coming from Tipperary is any palliation, and 
if he imagines that he is going to import into this corps the domi- 
neering brutalities of his ferocious district, he is much mistaken, let 
me assure him.” 

M‘Lean ventured to interfere—“‘I beg your pardon, Colonel; I 
think you have made a slight mistake. Mr. M‘Nish is of a Scottish 
family, settled, he tells us, for two generations in the West Indies, and 
they previously had estates in Ross-shire.” 

“Then, why the devil did he persist in saying that he came from 
Tipperary? I would have him to know that his Colonel is no subject 
for his unmeaning jests.”’ 

Poor M‘Nish looked dumfoundered at the rapidity with which he 
felt himself being sucked into a vortex of military crime. 

“ And granting,” continued the Colonel, sceptically—* admitting, 
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Mr. M‘Lean, sir, that his family came from Ross-shire, would he 
be kind enough, sir, to name the district, for Ross is a wide word.” 

‘‘ Drumthrostlereeks,” said M‘Nish, with all the dignity of a young 
planter. 

“A pleasing name,” said the Colonel—“ a pleasing, suggestive name, 
provided ’’—(relapsing into unbelief) “it is genuine.” 

“Sir!” said M‘Nish, starting forward, “ I cannot——” 

“ Providing,” said the Colonel, warily, “he is not favouring us 
with another of his jests; an Irishman never knows where to 
stop.” 

‘Once for all, Colonel M‘Alpine,” shouted M‘Nish, now thoroughly 
aroused, “I beg to inform you that I am no Irishman.” 

“ And if there is anything else, Mr. M‘Lean,” continued the chief, 
in a tone of abstract speculation, “that is really distinctive of an 
Irishman, it is that he invariably denies his country.” 

Here the “‘ deus ex machiné”’ fortunately descended. Sais 

“The Snorter of Tynabruich!” cried the invisible nomenclator, as 
the door was again thrown open. 

“‘ Haraidatary keeper o’ the caustle, and this is Toocal, her haincb- 
man, wi’ the keys,” shouted another voice, as its proprietor stepped 
into sight from behind the door. He was a gigantic savage, clothed in 
the Highland garb, with a shaggy mane and beard that reached his 
girdle ; his arms were bare, and tattooed with horrible devices ; his legs 
to the knee were bound with thongs of untanned leather. In his hand 
was a common japanned tea-tray, and on it two large rusty keys. He 
paused a moment to look over his shoulder, then winked serenely on 
the assembly, and remarking, “ She’s up,” stalked into the room, and 
deposited his tray on the table. The great man (personated by 
M‘Donnel) himself now walked briskly into the room. His appear- 
ance was not commonplace. He seemed to be on fire. He worea 
kilt of the reddest of tartans, which recklessly surmounted trousers 
and gaiters of the same pattern, an equally violent coat, cut Ethiopian- 
serenader fashion, and a waistcoat of the same material completed his 
costume. A blood-red, conical-shaped wig shot back off his head at 
an angle of 45°, like the flame of a torch carried against the wind, and 
a beard of the same colour and extent shot out in front at a similar 
angle. His face was blood-red, oversprawled by an immense moustache, 
which curled up to his eyes, one of which was covered with a patch 
of the prevailing tartan. Altogether, his aspect was ferocious and 
sinister in the last degree. 
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“Give you good even, Snorter,” said the Colonel, advancing to 
meet him, and at once assuming an air of bonhommie. 

“Sairvant, Caurnel—sairvant, gentlemen,” said the Snorter, 
shaking hands with the Colonel and bobbing to us, and speaking in a 
voice whose meek and Lowland homeliness contrasted strangely with 
his terrific appearance. 

“Can I hope that you left madam and the children as well as I 
could wish them ?”’ inquired the Colonel. 

“Well, weel, thankye kindly, middlin’ weel ; but the tups is in an 
awfie condeetion—jist awfie ; Sandie says he ne’er saw sic tups.” 

“ Ah!” smiled the chief politely, but indifferent to the condition of 
the tups—“ and how do you find your hereditary charge? In good 
keeping? Do we bloom perennial, hey !—‘ moored in the rifted rock, 
proof to the tempest shock ?” 

“‘ Aweel, aweel! there’s nae great bloom on aither you or the auld 
biggin’—ye’ve seen better days, the t’ane and the t’ither. But talkin’ 
o’ shocks, it’s baith a shock and a shame the way you sojers is abusin’ 
the place. Sir—we maun mulct ye. I hae the staytute for ’t—the 
staytute. ‘Queesques vail laupides dayjacerit vail plooteum’—I’ll no 
heed the rest—‘ mulctaytur.” What say ye till that, eh ?” 

“Let us forget business for the present, Snorter,” said the 
Colonel, loftily. ‘I understand that you proposed to favour us by 
bringing a friend with you—are we not to have the pleasure of seeing 
him 

“The Lord presairve us—I clean forgot him. He’s doon by at the 
pump, takin’ a bit waash, and atween oorsels, he’ll be nane the waur 
o’t, for he’s a Frainchman, and nae freen o’ mine, but a causual—a kin’ 
o’ genteel gangrel. I fand him up at Tynabruich, glowerin’ aboot him, 
and spraichlin’ his lang neck ower the fank to look at the tups; sae I 
gaed up til’ him, and sais I, ‘Thae tups is in an awfie condeetion.’ 
‘ Awfie,’ sais he, ‘ but I ken a speeceefic.’ ‘ Whaat is’t?’ sais I. ‘Tak 
time,’ sais he. ‘Whaat for?’ sais I. ‘Never heed,’ sais he, quite 
angered-like, ‘I hae a speeceefic.’ ‘Come in by,’ sais I; and he cam’ 
in, and he bided ae day, and syne anither, and syne anither, gettin’ the 
best 0’ a’ things, but deil a word o’ the speeceefic a’ the time. On the 
third day, whan he was at his fourth bottle o’ claret (for he’s a terrible 
drouth, the cratur), I ups, and sais I (quite nateral, for we was talkin’ 
o’ Looie Pheelip at the time), ‘ye was sayin’,’ sais I, ‘that ye ken’t a 
speeceefic for the tups.’ ‘ Parbloo,’ sais he, ‘that’s the trooth, and I 
forgot it—ye’re sae agreeable, Snorter,’ sais he (the fleecher), ‘ that ye 
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drave a’ thing else oot o’ my mind—but I’m sorry to say it’s no here.’ 
‘No here?’ sais I. ‘No here,’ sais he, ‘it’s in ma pockmaintle in 
Aidenboro’ toon, and ye maun een come for’t, gif ye waant it,’ sais he’ 
‘It'll be a chainge for ye,’ sais he, ‘and we'll gang down thegither; 
and gif yer no ready, I'll bide here a month to shoot your convaini- 
ence, gif there’s a needcessity.’ ‘Thank ye,’ sais I, ‘I’d be laith to 
decompose ye, and we'll jist step it the morn’s morn ;’ but I'll gie him 
acry.’ He went to the window and opened it. ‘ Hae, man, hae!” he 
shouted ; “come up—come up. God save us a’,” he said, hurriedly 
looking round, ‘he’s had his breeks aff, and the weans an’ the 
weemen a’ glowrin’ at him. Hae, come up—come up!” he shouted 
again. 

“‘Tooralietee!”’ jédled a musical voice from below. ‘“ Vaat you 
say, Snortair ?” 

“Come up, mon—come up; the denner’s deshed.” 

“Ah, ah! Monsieur est servi? Je suis 14! I am at you—au 
revoir.” 

The Snorter drew in his head, but, in a minute after, ‘‘ Tooralietee,” 
trolled the voice from below again. 

“‘ Whaat’s up noo P” said the Snorter, putting his head out. 

“‘ Ah, ah! Mon vieux Tupp, me voici, perdu. I hav loast my rrod. 


Leetel Beau Peap did loss hees sheap, and Peaugout has lost hees ole 


tupp. Indique ze maniére de monter on haigh to you and ze ozares. 
Geev’ me ze speeceefic, ah, ha!” 

“Stap doon, Dougal,” said the Snorter to his henchman—‘ stap 
doon, man, and bring the feckless cratur up; and bide ye there, 
Veecont—bide ye there; Dougal i’ll be doon eenoo’, and mind ye, 
Dougal, keep yer claws aff that deil’s buckie, Sennacherib, for he’s 
brocht wi’ him—-wad you believe it, Caurnel ?—he’s brocht wi’ him an 
ootlandish salvage man—a Moor or a Tim Bucktooth, he ca’s him, 
and he’s no that canny, for oor Kirsty—an inqueesitive hizzy— 
she’s a’ that—was jist tryin’ wi’ her bodkin to see gif the skin on 
the cauf o’ his leg was like ither folks’ skin, and he gied a wild kin’ ~ 
o’ scrauchle, and gruppit her; and, ma word, but it was a toozlin’ 
she got—it was jist awfie; but Dougal he cam’ ben, and he felled 
the Moor wi’ the branks, and aye sin syne they’re no to haud aff ither’s 
worrygills.”’ 

A confused sound in the corridor now attracted our attention. 
This was what we heard :— 

“She'll no win in. She’ll no gang into the Snorter and the Duno- 
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wiesalls — black peest—wi’ her white mutch and her Lochaber 
axe.’ 

“ Gnurr-urr-urr.” 

“ She'll no win in.” 

“Gnurr!” 

“Putt Toocal, Mons Toocal, recall thyself—eet ees my chasseur 
—sacré nom des milles bombes—eet ees my suit—eet maust go wis me.” 

“She'll no win to the Snorter.” 

“ Gnurr-urr-urr!” (blows seemed to follow) ‘“ Baff! baff! bang! 
baff, worry, worry, worry!” 

“Toocal, you are béte. Sennacheribs, sauvage cheeken ov zee 
deevil. Veel you say zen, vat you weesh vor yourself, Toocal ? ” 

“ She’ll no win in.” 

“ Baff! baff!” 

Instantly after, Dugald, his hair and beard dishevelled, and his eyes 
rolling fearfully, shot backwards into it, as if suddenly detached from 
some object that had given way in his grasp. 

In his hands were long fragments of dark hair, and on his lips the 
expression—* She’ll no win in.” 

The Snorter rushed in upon him, and butting at the giant with his 
head, jammed him against the wall, then recoiling, raised a menacing 
finger and said—“ Bide ye there, ye lang-leggit gomeril!—hbide ye 
there, ye bluid-thirsty haem-sucker. I’ll sennacherib ye, ye toozy 
neerdaeweel. And noo, Caurnel,” he continued with perfect com- 
posure, adjusting his wig, “ I’ll presaint the Veecoont Pogoo.” 

The Viscount, a fresh-looking young man (Grant), clothed in 
ultra-French cavalry uniform, with a waxed moustache, a poodle-wig, 
@ wasp’s waist, and a huge sabre, ambled into the room, followed by a 
grave-looking Moor (our doctor), correctly clad in burnous, turban, 
and flowing drapery, but rather anomalously bearing a Lochaber axe. 
His melancholy features and accurate attire bore no trace of his recent 
conflict. “Monsieur le Colonel,” cried the Viscount, “j’ai ’honneur 
—but no—I veel speek noseeng but ze—vat you call naveecular, 
hem? ze—no—fernuncular. How arr you, Currnell ?—Ge-lad to see 
you. 

“Viscount,” said the Colonel, “this is indeed a pleasure, to wel- 
come a nobleman of your great nation under my roof-tree——” 

“ Canny, man, canny,” interpolated the Snorter. 


“To welcome you, I say” (with a withering look at his inter- 
rupter), “is, Viscount, a reunion I have long coveted.” 
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**Mons—zat ees, Meester ze Caurnel—you maek me too mautch 
honneur. I am ge-lad, very ge-lad—and how are ze troupes? Av zey 
bonne santé, or arr zey malades, loike zees sacrés tupps ov Mr. Snor- 
tair? Say, zen, arr sey malades? for I av’ von grrand speeceefeek.’’ 

“Tak’ tent, Caurnel,” whispered the proprietor of the tups. 


The Colonel repressed a grim smile, saying, “ You are too kind, 


Viscount; my men are, I thank you, in perfect health.” 
“ Dommage!” muttered the Viscount, “I vood hav’ geeven zem 
lelisir.” 

“Dinner is on the table, gentlemen,”’ announced the butler. 

“‘Snorter,” said the Colonel, with a wave of the hand, “ will you 
lead the way ? Viscount, will you follow the Snorter? ” 

“Na, na!” said the Snorter, “menners is menners: it’s my ain 
hoose; gang yer ways, Caurnel, wi’ the Veecoont, and I’ll bring up 
the rair wi’ ane o’ yer young men.” 

The Colonel, shrugging his shoulders to imply that an eccen- 
tric must be humoured, offered his arm to the Frenchman, and the 
procession moved off. The Snorter remained, grimacing as we 
passed. M‘Nish, with the modesty of the last-joined, let every 
one pass him also, and thus fell an easy prey to the “ haraidatary 
keeper.” 

““Gie me yer airm, my man,” said that functionary, “and we'll 
gang thegither—‘ crabbit age and youth;’ but, eh! man, ye look awfn’ 
glumpy ; it’s crabbit youth and age, I doot; whaat’s comed till the 
callant ? ” 

“Indeed, Mr.——, I did not quite catch the title,” said M‘Nish. 

“‘ Snoarter !’’ snorted its proprietor. 

“T beg pardon, Mr. Snorter id 

“‘There’s nae Muster till’t—The Snorter.” 

“A thousand pardons, but really I have only joined to-day, and 
I am so unused to these scenes— Demerara is so different from Scotland ; 
and your titles and everything are a—a—a—so bewildering, and I 
don’t think—I don’t think (you'll consider me an ass, I know) I shall 
ever get on in this regiment; and I’m not an Irishman.” 

“‘ Hoot, laddie! hoot, man, and gif ye was—-whaat fore no? There’s 
Brian Boroo, and Magillicuddy Reeks, and Cruiskeen Lawn, a’ ken’t 
folk, and ’sponsible gentlemen for a’ they be Irish. Ne’er hang yer 
head for that; and Dugald and Sennacherib, they’ll no harm ye; and 
the Caurnel, he’s a thrawn cratur’, but he means weel, and ye’'ll leeve 
to be Caurnel o’ the Strathbungies yersel’, and aiblins a snoarter—wha 
kens ?” 
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These crumbs of comfort were dispensed as we passed into the 
mess-room and took our seats; the Colonel at the head of the table, 
on his right the Viscount, supported by an adept in plain clothes; on 
his left the Snorter, supported by M‘Nish, beside whom I took up my 
position. Sennacherib stood behind the Viscount, and Dugald behind 
the Snorter, having deposited one key, knife and fork fashion, on 
either side of his master’s ‘plate. 

“ An’ ye’re fae Demerarra a’ the way?’’ continued the comforter ; 
‘an’ what kin’ o’ bestial do the folk rin tull thereawa’ ? ” 

“T’m not aware,” said M‘Nish, whose temper was giving way 
under nervous excitement—“ I’m not aware that the people in Deme- 
rara are more bestial than the people in Scotland.” 

“Hoot, man, ye misunderstaun’—is it nowt or sheep they breed 
maist o’? Ye see, jist at this praisent time I’m sair fashed wi’ my tups, 

“ Ah, ha! ha! ze tupps again; but I have my speeceefik,” said the 
Viscount. 

“Let me entreat you, Viscount,” whispered the Colonel, in a loud 
aside, “not to encourage our friend to talk on these discreditable 
topics ; he forgets his noble lineage and lofty position in a detestable 
hobby for breeding sheep and cattle. Let us change the subject and 
make him ashamed of himself; and, Viscount,” he continued aloud, 
“what is the state of your-political atmosphere in France ? ” 

“ Ah! ze poliwick,” said he, ‘I daunot knaw; eet ees baad, but 
I knaw not mauch. Iam relegaated. Iam in vat you call ze baad 
smells—no—how say you? in baad odeur wiz ze gooverrment, and 
eet ees long time I was not een Ferrance, and aal is shaynge perhaps. 
I had speeceefik, voyez-vous? I sed, kaut me off ze hedd of zees 
sacré cochin Louis Philippe—kaut eet off, and maek eat zat polisson, 
zat brrigand Guizot, maek heem eat ze hedd of ze bourgeoise béte, 
perruque and aal. Zat was my leetel arrenchment. Zey wood not— 
zey veesh eat Peaugout. I daunot loike, and pendant won week, I 
was la cuisiniére, ze shemale cook of Monsieur Broon (Angleesh), een 
hees cautch to ze sea and een hees yautch to Angleterre, vare me voici, 
yet again Peaugout! Ha! ha! Vive la Republique! eet veal comm, 
and zen vee veel comm manger ze Angleesh. Monsieur le Colonel, je 
vous mangerai.” 

“Thank you, Viscount,” said the Colonel, “ but my humble deco- 
rations may show you that the French have already had an oppor- 
tunity of doing'so, and have not taken advantage of it.” 

“Ah, you arr ole, you arr tuff loike zese Tu—(pardon!) 
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Steel I veel devawer you my teere! lef zese poltrons of Ir- 
landais 

“Hush! my dear Viscount,” said the Colonel. ‘“ You must respect 
national susceptibilities. Our mess rules are stringent, and we must 
say nothing that might lead to violence. Mr. M‘Nish has already 
shown symptoms of an ungovernable temper, and I cannot answer 
for him.” 

‘Ah, Monsieur M‘Sneesh,” said the Viscount, good-naturedly, 
noticing his distress, “let us drink togezer; vee arr ze appressed 
nashionaltés ; let us dreenk, ‘confound ze Angleesh,’ and vee veel eat 
ze Corrnel, you and I, and you shal hav’ hees corrk legg!” 

There was a general titter, supposed to be at the Colonel’s expense, 
who looked grim, thereby appeasing M‘Nish a little. 

‘“‘ Weel,” said the Snorter, “I'll no say but the corrk limb wad be 
the mair nutreetious o’ the twae, for the Caurnel’s nae invitin’ morsel, 
the auld howtowdy.” 

Again there was a titter, which the Colonel, though looking black 
as thunder, thought fit to take no notice of, and changed the subject. 

“‘ May I ask, Viscount,” said he, “ where you got that remarkably 
fine retainer? His appearance delights me; his dignity is so truly 
Oriental, and what some of us who sit in high places” (a scourge-like 
glance at the Snorter) “might imitate with advantage.” 

‘* Ah, Sennacheribs ; vell, I faund heem.” 

“Found him, my dear Viscount? How very delightful !” 

“‘Ye-es. I vos vees my regiment, Chasseurs d’Afrique, een Algerie. 
I go for le sport in too ze desarte, and I foind heem zare.” 

‘“* Does he speak French ?” 

“‘Gnaw—zat ees, won, two, tree vord. Par example, ‘Comment 
vous portez-vous, Mons. Sennacherib ?’” 

“Trick biang,”” glugged the Moor, in guttural accents. 

“Ah, very interesting,” cried the Colonel. “He has the true 
Arab click, I observe.” : 

“ Deevel doot him,” growled the Snorter. ‘ Oor Kirsty could tell 
ye @ aboot that.” 

I have already said that my réle for the evening was to be that of 
a newly-married young lady, bride of one of the officers; and it was 
arranged that I should have a tea-party after mess, at which all should 
be present for the purpose of making my acquaintance. So about 
this time I made an »xcuse, and retired from the dinner-table to my 
tiring-room, 
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Tue approach of the spring and summer season of music in London 
promises to revive an old vexed question in the economy of concerts. 
In a short time we shall be once more plunged into the whirl of num- 
berless soirées and matinées. “ Recitals,” slow and sombre in character ; 
“choral performances ;” .“‘ historical concerts,” with their dry and 
dusty illustrations ; ‘“ ballad concerts,” with their wearisome reiteration 
of the half-dozen new songs of the year; the portentously classic and 
the noisily popular; the semi-sacred and the wholly profane ; added 
to the legion of benefit performances—from the dead level of which 
one or two “ monstre concerts” stand delusively forth—make up a 
total from which a less indurated public than that of London in the 
dog-days might well shrink appalled. But to the well-seasoned 
Londoner whose knowledge of the three early summer months is a 
yearly-repeated experience, this multitudinous infliction presents few 
terrors. Recalling the story of the clock pendulum which considered 
the necessity of ticking sixty times in every minute, involving no less 
than 86,400 ticks every day, an insupportable piece of labour, until it 
was reminded that if it was required to tick sixty times per minute, it 
had at least a whole minute allotted it to perform that task, the 
Londoner consoles himself with a similar reflection. If he has to go 
through some dozen musical performances in the course of the week, 
he at any rate knows the limit of the infliction. The penal term is 
only three months in duration. So rapid a course of life could not 
possibly bear a longer stretch, the surplus of oxygen in the social 
atmosphere would otherwise exhaust vitality. We cannot keep up the 
high pressure for a long time in succession ; and the weary denizen of 
the stalls can look forward to the breezy moors, the cool sands, the 
peaceful pastures, that are to come. He may console himself with this 
prospect, and in the interim he may calculate the exact strain put upon 
his faculties, and the amount of endurance requisite to meet it. Five 
minutes’ patience to endure this feeble ballad; three quarters of an 
hour’s repression during that sonata ; a stray whiff of pleasure for the 
next opera movement, counterbalanced by the tedium of the succeeding 
concerto in endless parts. He could fore-reckon on the precise amount 
of fortitude necessary to enable him “ to suffer and be strong,” but for 
one unfortunate item, which throws him out of all calculation. In 
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balancing his books he has to leave a wide and unsatisfactory margin 
for encores. He can never be certain where an encore will come in, 
disturb his reckoning, and induce a superadded strain on the faculty 
of endurance. . In the philosophy which consoled the clock pendulum, 
no proviso was ever made for the necessity of encores; the bargain 
distinctly was for sixty ticks, and a whole minute allowed ; the propo- 
sition that, in consideration of efficiency in ticking, some fifty per cent. 
of vibrations should be required, would have invalidated the whole 
arrangement at once. But the theory of encores involves this monstrous 
proposition, that the more efficiently the labour is performed, the 
greater stress is put upon the labourer; so that, if he be perfectly 
effective, he shall be required to perform his task two if not three 
times over. 

But, it may be said in defence of the system, the encore is simply a 
compliment paid to the artist. In exceptional cases it may be so con- 
sidered. There are, we admit, performers in plenty who accept a bis 
as the legitimate tribute to their genius, and who are terribly disap- 
pointed ifthey do not earn this favour. The new pianist, for instance, 
charged with an excess of vanity derived from the exaggerated reception 
of his instrumental fireworks on the Continent, is quite content that 
his acrobatic exhibition with one hand should be interrupted in the 
midst by the efforts of a friendly clague. His supercilious face brightens 
at the applause of that crowd who mistake his gymnastics for genius. 


“His walk from the piano—modelled on the strut of Hyde Park 


loungers—demonstrates his prodigious self-satisfaction. To him the 
encore is an unmixed blessing, for he lives for ostentation, not for art. 
Or, to take another example, the rising vocalist, whose triumphs have 
hitherto been confined to suburban platforms, is delighted with every 
bis which advances his position towards St. James’s Hall. Far 
different is it with the tried and conscientious artist. To him the 
encore is so habitual that it ceases to have any value; it becomes 
simply an infliction. A “recall” would convey quite as eloquently the 
praise of the multitude. In fact, a recall to the platform has the full 
worth of an encore as a complimentary demonstration, while at the 
same time it imposes no inconvenience. Sometimes, too, the unity of 
a musical masterpiece is destroyed by the enforced repetition of one 
portion. A sonata, for instance, is constructed so as to elaborate, 
according to the intention of the composer, a certain defined succession 
ofideas. To repeat one of the movements is to upset the effect of the 
whole. It is like a sum in proportion, or an algebraic equation, where 
you cannot double one of the quantities and expect the result to be the 
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same. Of course the conscientious artist knows ghis, and is irritated 
at the blind admiration which has nosense of harmony. What theatri- 
cal audience would ever demand that a well-acted scene, a well-devised 
situation, or even a well-delivered speech be repeated? Imagine 
Hamlet forced to recapitulate “ To be, or not to be”! Or what reader 
would wish the thrilling chapters in a novel to be printed twice over ? 
Why, then, should a rule equally senseless, productive of an equal lapse 
of harmony, prevail in the concert-room ? 

If it were left to performers alone, we believe that the encore 
system would soon fall into disfavour. The eminent artists would 
set the lead of discountenancing the bis, and the second and third 
rank would follow the fashion for the sake of being thought eminent. 
But performers are proverbially anxious to conciliate their audience, 
and audiences are wont to insist on the privilege, imagining they get 
more for their money. Mr. Sims. Reeves, who steadily opposes the 
custom, is frequently made aware of the views of his audience on this 
- point. Last autumn he underwent considerable insult in Manchester 
because he declined to repeat a ballad. He had yielded to the first 
bis; he civilly repudiated the second, being tired, and being further 
alive to the peril of exerting a throat so sensitive as his own. The 
Mancunians persisted in the encore: Mr. Reeves held out with equal 
resolution. He had at first declined the compliment ; he now stood 
on the justice of the case, and refused the demand. The Mancunians 
broke into an uproar; they hissed, they yelled, they drove from the 
platform the succeeding singer—a lady—until she retired in tears; 
they ultimately broke up the concert. Why? Simply because Mr. 
Sims Reeves objected to give them double what he stipulated by 
contract to perform. He had bargained to sing two songs; his 
audience asked for four at the same price. They had the right to 
ask it, but they had not the shadow of a right to enforce the claim, 
or even to feel aggrieved if Mr. Reeves declined. You may offer 
half-price for any article of commerce if you please, but you are not 
privileged to insult the vendor if he bows you out of the shop. You 
may make the excellence of your baker’s last batch a pretext for 
asking two loaves at the price of one; but the baker is fairly 
empowered to dissent from that view. Yet to require two penny 
buns for a penny because the buns are good, is not more unreasonable 
than the principle involved in an encore. 

The absurdity of a habit loses its force by daily repetition, other- 
wise the ludicrous character of the encore system would be self- 
evident. How it strikes one at first sight, before habit has inured 
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one to its defects, is exemplified by the story of Pasta’s maid. The 
great artist had given her servant, a simple country-girl, an order 
for the opera. It was a grand occasion—a night in which Pasta 
appeared in one of her masterpieces. Never had she acted better— 
voice, declamation, emotion, everything about her, conspired to make 
that assumption famous in lyric annals. Applause rained on her at 
every turn; she was bissée times out of mention; in short, it was a 
Jurore. At the end of the evening she wearily asked her waiting- 
maid how she had enjoyed the play. 

“Well, the play, ma’am, was fine, but I felt sorry for you,” was the 
reply. 

“For me, child! And why ?” 

“Well, ma’am,” said the waiting-maid, “‘ you did everything so 
badly, that the people were always shouting and storming at you, and 
making you do all over again.” 

This was the ingenue’s reading of an encore. 

But it is not on the performer alone that the custom of indiscriminate 
encoring heavily falls. It is equally wearying to alarge portion of the 
audience. Every one familiar with those crowded and popular resorts, 
yclept “ national concerts,” or “ ballad concerts,’’ well remembers the 
“ssh,” deepening into a sibilant sound, which comes from the connois- 
seurs when the applause of the ignorant benches threatens an injudi- 
cious dis. But the plaudits are louder than the dissident tones; the 
singer reappears on the platform, and politenesssilences the connoisseurs, 
while the noisy ones redouble their acclamation. Then the observer 
may note a look of weariness steal over the habitual concert-goer as he 
settles resignedly down to the inevitable repetition. The encorist may 
say that herein the feeling of the majority is consulted ; but the propo- 
sition isnot alwaystrue. A few noisy applauders can easily overpower 
the polite many. The efforts of a claque will prevail against the wishes 
of a dissentient audience. For whereas it is voted rude to hiss, no 
canon denounces applause, save in a cathedral. And even if it be 
granted that the majority have decided for an encore, it does not 
necessarily make out a case for them beyond appeal. For the vulgar, 
who attend a concert once in a way, and who are greedily anxious to 
obtain the most for their money, have no right to dictate to the culti- 
vated few—the steady patrons of the art—have no right, that is to say, 
to impose a condition over and above the contract. They pay their 
money for a stipulated commodity, and they do not deserve to claim 
that which, not being in the bond, inconveniences a portion of the 
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THE organization known as the “New York Associated Press” was 
formed soon after the magnetic telegraph became recognized as a 
success, and when the facilities of the lines were so limited that it 
was quite impossible to satisfactorily serve a distinct set of despatches 
to each of the several New York journals requiring the news. The 
project originated with David Hale, then of the New York “ Journal 
of Commerce,” who proposed to James Gordon Bennett, of the 
“Herald,” a combination of their two papers in the collection of news. 
Having agreed upon their plans, these parties invited and secured 
the co-operation of the “Tribune,” “Times,” “Sun,” and “ Courier 
and Enquirer ;” all of New York city. Out of that beginning has 
grown the great and powerful institution which now collects, at the 
commercial metropolis of the western hemisphere, the daily news of 
the entire world, by telegraph, and distributes it thence to every 
section of the United States. 

The present Associated Press is a simple partnership for the 
collection of news, and consists of the proprietors of the New York 
“Herald,” “Tribune,” “Times,” “ World,” “Journal of Commerce,” 
“Sun,” and “ Express.” These journalists own the Institution, and 
theoretically control its affairs, though its details in fact are managed 
chiefly by its General Agent (or Superintendent), acting under the 
immediate direction of an Executive Committee, to whom the General 
Agent appeals for advice when necessary. 

Special agents are appointed in the chief cities of the United 
States, all subject to the General Agent, and responsible to him. 
Besides these, there are hundreds of smaller cities and towns, where 
the local press is charged with the duty of acting as agents of the 
New York Association. The duties of these subordinate agents are, 
first, to collect and forward to the general agency the news of their 
respective localities; and, second, to receive the telegraphic news 
supplied by the New York office, and distribute the same to the press 
of their vicinity. 

The Association has its agents also in Europe and China, on the 
Pacific coast, in Central and South America, the West Indies, and the 
British Provinces of North America; everywhere, in fact, whence 
it is desirable to receive news by telegraph. Its collection of European 
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news is superintended at London by Mr. A. C. Wilson, an educated 
American gentleman, whose long experience in journalism, and liberal 
acquirements as a linguist, peculiarly fit him for his position. With 
the aid of the Continental Telegraph Bureau of Berlin (generally 
known as Wolff’s Bureau), assistants at the several European capitals, 
and careful market reporters at prominent commercial centres, he 
collects at London the news of the Old World, and forwards it to the 
central agency at New York, per cable, to the extent of about a 
column of printed matter per day, and sometimes twice that amount. 

The Associated Press is governed by a set of bye-laws, which 
answer as articles of copartnership. The only one of these rules of 
interest in this place, forbids the members of the Association taking 
news by telegraph exclusively for any individual journal, except from 
the national capital or the capital of the State of New York, or unless 
the news relates to political conventions, sporting matters, or execu- 
tions. But either member of the Association may order, through the 
General Agent, any special news which he may require, and use it 
alone, unless other members of the Association see fit to share it; in 
which event, the cost of obtaining the news is divided between those 
papers which elect to publish it. Any special despatch received by 
any one paper of the Association (unless it comes within the excep- 
tions above noted) must be promptly sent to all the other members of 
the Association, to be paid for by whoever sees fit to use it. It will 
be seen that the purpose of this regulation is to prevent useless com- 
petition between associated papers, at the same time that each is left 
free to obtain for himself any news which other members of the 
Association may not care to have. 

Thus the news of the world is concentrated at New York primarily 
for the use of the Associated Press journals in that city. But the 
Association, having thus obtained the news, supplies it for a per- 
centage of its cost, in such quantities as may be desired, to a vast 
number of journals all over the United States—from Maine on the 
North Atlantic to Texas on the Gulf of Mexico, and to California on 
the Pacific. With slight exceptions the news is all sent to New York 
first, and thence distributed in every direction, according to the wants 
of each section; the Association agents collecting the assessments 
(generally fixed in amount per week, and graduated according to the 
importance of the city or town where used), deducting local expenses 
therefrom, and remitting the balance to the General Agent at New 
York. The chief exception to this plan is that of the Western Asso- 
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ciated Press, which collects the news of the North-western States, from 
Ohio to the Missouri River, and delivers the same to an agent of the 
parent institution of New York, located at Cleveland, Ohio. The 
Western Association, too, receives the news of the rest of the world 
at New York, where its own reporter condenses the same for trans- 
mission to the West. 

The Press of New England, and the interior Press of New York 
State, also have their reporters at the Central Agency, to make up and 
forward the news to their respective employers. The California Press 
have an agent of their own at Chicago, and the Press of the South 
have one at the central point, Washington, to perform similar service 
for their respective sections. 

By arrangement with the Telegraph Companies, the distribution of 
news from New York, Washington, and Cleveland, is made simulta- 
neously to all points desired to be served in a given section. Take the 
New England service as an illustration. At a regular hour, agreed 
upon by contract, a main wire between New York and Boston is put 
in telegraphic communication with every city and town in New 
England which is entitled to the report; then, by a single manipula- 
tion in New York, the same message is sent simultaneously to all of 
them ; an operator at each receiving station taking it off for local use. 
The same plan, substantially, is pursued throughout the country. 

All this involves an expenditure of a considerable sum of money. 
The total disbursements of the New York Associated Press may be 
estimated in round numbers at 500,000 dollars per annum. The ex- 
penditures of the Western Associated Press, in sheir connection with 
the New York Associated Press, probably amount to 150,000 dollars 
per annum more. This, be it remembered, is for the single item of 
collecting and distributing telegraphic news of the Associated Press. 
Allthe great dailies of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and the larger 
cities of the North-western States, supplement the Associated news 
with “special” despatches, upon which each journal expends a sum 
probably much larger than its share of Associated Press bills. The 
charges on such “specials” are settled directly between the offices 
using them and the Telegraph Companies, and therefore do not appear 
in the expenditures of the Association. It should have been stated 
in an earlier paragraph of this article, that the Associated Press 
agents are rigidly restricted to reporting simple facts; always dis- 
tinctly giving as “rumor” anything deemed of sufficient importance 
to notice at all, unless it is well authenticated. Opinions, by telegraph, 
are religiously tabooed; and the agent who ventures to put them 
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upon the wires is sure to repent of his rashness as soon as his superior 


officer has time to communicate with him. The special correspondents 
—each catering for the particular journal to which he is attached—are 
restricted by no such rule, but travel unfettered in the realms of fancy, 
speculation, and gossip. The total cost of telegrams to a leading 
journal in New York city may be estimated at from 75,000 to 100,000- 
dollars per annum. 

The Associated Press machinery is necessarily quite complex; 
nevertheless, so well organized is the system that, when in competent 
and trustworthy hands, it works very satisfactorily. Its superinten- 
dence requires for success decided executive ability, and much jour- 
nalistic taste, experience, and tact, coupled with quick perception and 
great industry. The General Agent must be a good judge of news, 
that he may know how to direct its judicious collection for the 
innumerable journals of diverse sentiments and wants which the 
Association undertakes to serve. He must also be a good business 
man, to manage satisfactorily the financial affairs of the Association. 
Without ready energy and decision, he would inevitably become in- 
volved and lost in the intricate machinery which he manipulates, and 
which frequently must need a prompt and steady hand for its adjust- 
ment to new conditions and necessities. With these qualities in the 
General Agent, the Associated Press system operates as regularly and 
smoothly as that of a well-directed post-office department, which in 
some respects it resembles. The present General Agent, Mr. J. W. 
Simonton, is a graduate of the New York “Times” establishment, a 
journalist of large experience, who has been successful both as editor 
and publisher, and is still, we believe, a stockholder in the New York 
“Times,” and half owner of the “ Bulletin,” the leading paper of San 
Francisco, California. 

The American Press have always resisted the establishment of any- 
thing akin to the Reuter system of Europe, which, they claim, leaves 
journalism more or less at the mercy of a private corporation, with 
whom Press service, on behalf of the general public, is made secondary 
to the service of private speculators. About a year ago a former 
General Agent undertook to convert the machinery of the New York 
Associated Press to his own use, with a view to creating a private 
American corporation, similar to Reuter’s, for the collection and dis- 
tribution of the news of the world. So objectionable is ‘that system in 
the eyes of American newspaper publishers, that the Associated Press 
waged vigorous battle against their former agent, until they had 
beaten him out of the field, at a cost for the war of perhaps £10,000.. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF “THE BROADWAY.” 


Sm,—The article by Mr. Palgrave, which has appeared in Tue 
Broapway, on the “ Public Statues in London,” alludes to the figure 
surmounting the Guards’ Memorial in Waterloo Place as that of 
“Victory.” It is, however, intended as a representation of ‘‘ Honour,” 
which would have been evident had I been allowed to place, as part 
of the decoration in front of the Memorial, the appropriate inscription, 
‘Honour to the Brave.” But it is possible that a short account, by 
the artist himself, of the birth and parentage of a public memorial 
may be of some interest to your readers. 

The Guards’ Memorial was the subject of a limited competition 
which was held in St. James’s Palace. My design, which was 
eventually selected, was simply the group of Guards—Grenadier, 
Fusilier, and Coldstream—in full marching costume, as they appear in 
Waterloo Place, in front of a granite obelisk, on which were to be in- 
scribed the names of all those gallant fellows of the Brigade who had 
fallen in the Crimea. There was no surmounting figure in that design, 
which was the one whereby I obtained the commission, and which I 
now have in my studio, open for any one to see. After the design was 
chosen, there was much discussion as to the site for the proposed Me- 
morial, and, for more than one reason, the Committee under whom I 
worked came to the conclusion to abandon the obelisk; and I was 
directed to substitute in its place a figure surmounting a pedestal. 
The reasons for this became more apparent when Waterloo Place was 
eventually fixed on for the site, where an obelisk would perhaps, as a 
tall form, have been too closely in competition with the Duke of York’s 
Column. On this change of plan being adopted, I informed my em- 
ployers that while the base of an obelisk was one thing, that for a 
statue was another, and that it ought to be much more decorative in 
the latter case. This was not at the time entertained by the Com- 
mittee ; and especially as the funds were limited, I was directed to put 
up a simple pedestal at the back of the soldiers, and it was suggested 
to me that the figure to surmount it should be that of Victory. But 
I had two objections to this being the subject—first, that among 
the other designs at the competition there had been one comprising a 
surmounting figure of Victory by Mr. Weekes, R.A., and I would 
avoid plagiarism ; and another, that I preferred the idea of Honour 
as more logical, for we may retain Honour, although we cannot always 
ensure Victory. The figure of Honour that now stands in Waterloo 
Place is one of which I had made the design many years before for the 
centre of Trafalgar Square, when proposing the scheme of two 
monuments there—viz., of Wellington as well as Nelson, one on either 
side. 

To resume: I said I would follow my instructions, but that I was 
quite sure that eventually the pedestal would have to be more deco- 
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rated, and so it turned out. When it was put up in its baldness there 
was a public roar of dissatisfaction about it, and I attempted some 
economical additions of decoration at the sides which were quite 
inadequate, and eventually some more subscriptions were obtained 
which enabled me to mitigate the plainness of the contours with 
bronze shields and foliage at the sides, and with a trophy of guns at 
the back. Of course if the funds had been sufficient, I should have 
put another and varied group at the back, illustrative of the subject 
of the Memorial, where the guns now rest ; but this was not the case, 
and, indeed, I received less for this large work than the late Mr. 
Gibson had for his single statue of Sir Robert Peel in Westminster 
Abbey. I quite feel that the Guards’ Memorial might be better, 
although I should not be sincere in saying that I am ashamed of it. 
Had the funds been larger, I should have decorated it more all round ; 
and, as it was, I certainly should have affixed in front, in bronze 
letters, the legend, ‘‘ Honour to the Brave,” if I had been so permitted. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge took no exception to this, 
but it was ultimately decided against by the authorities of the Brigade 
on the score that it might seem like self-laudation, and thus the figure 
is, even by Mr. Palgrave—and very naturally too perhaps—thought to 
represent Victory instead of Honour. When trying the full-sized 
model in plaster up in its place, prior to its being cast in bronze, I 
recollect some discussion among the chance spectators around me, as 
to whether it was intended to represent Her Majesty or Miss Nightin- 
gale. The ancients, on their triumphal arches and other ornamental 
public monuments, made much use of inscriptions, not only as ex- 
planatory, but as decorative adjuncts ; but a British sculptor is denied 
this aid. It is certain, that although I believe the group of the 
Guards has found some public favour, yet the back of the Memorial 
is inadequate. The best mitigation I can now imagine for that is that 
one day perhaps, some other memorial may be erected dos a dos to it, 
facing up Regent Street. Although I quite agree with the drift of 
Mr. Palgrave’s observation, that bronze figures should have much onut- 

line, yet I do not see in this case how a smaller mass than that presented 
' by the figure of Honour could have adequately surmounted the large 
pedestal beneath. Nor when it was first put up in bronze did the 
figure look heavy, as then in the subdued brightness of the metal the 
details could be seen. But now the atmosphere of London has made 
it black, and it tells only as a silhouette against the sky. When I 
first tried it upon the pedestal in white plaster, it had a vastly better 
effect ; and, for my part, I wish all the bronze statues in London could 
be made white, and that some infinitely thin enamel might be dis- 
covered for them by our excellent chemists that would keep the surface 
pure, when perhaps we poor sculptors of England might be in more 
favour as compared with our brethren abroad, who have the advan- 
tage, even in their cities, of a clear atmosphere and a brighter sun. 

I am, sir, yours obediently, 


JouN Bett. 
16, Douro Place, Victoria Road, Kensington. 
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For Music. 


THE summer days are ended ; 
The after-glow is gone ; 

The nights grow long and eerie ; 
The winds begin to moan ; 

The pleasant leaves are fading ; 
The bonny swallows flee ; 

Yet welcome is the Winter 
That brings my love to me. 


No voice of bird now ripples 
The air ; no wood-walk rings ; 
But in my happy bosom 
The soul of Music sings. 
It sings of dearest heaven, 
And summers yet to be ; 
Then welcome is the Winter 
That brings my love to me. 


A world of gathered sunshine 
Is this warm heart of mine, 
Where life hath heapt the fruitage, 
And love hath hid the wine. 
And though it leave no flower 
In field, nor leaf on tree ; 
Yet welcome is the Winter 
That brings my love to me. 
GERALD Massey. 
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